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copies  sent  out.  Thank  you.  — Editor.) 
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to  find  the  cartoon  section.  And  when  I  feel  in  the  mood  for  reading  I  read  your 
whole  book. 

-Pvt  Sammy  Trotter,  C-3-1,  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.  98433. 
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I  DECLARE  MY  FAITH 

A  Catholic  Affirmation 

By  James  C.  Carroll 


INDIVIDUALS  have  often  asked  me  questions  about  particular 
doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Faith.  No  one  has  ever  asked  me,  "Why 
are  you  a  Catholic?"  Lay  people  often  challenge  one  another  to  give 
a  reason  for  their  Faith.  Clergymen,  however,  are  presumed  to  have 
been  fully  aware  of  the  convictions  of  their  belief  from  the  moment 
of  birth.  For  a  priest  and  military  chaplain,  the  question,  "Why  am 
I  a  Catholic?"  is  one  that  recalls  fond  memories  of  childhood,  good 
parents,  family  training,  a  secure  home  life,  parochial  grammar 
school,  public  high  school,  seminary  training,  and  the  great  day  of 
ordination.  These  memories  include  the  example,  prayers,  teachings, 
encouragement,  and  sacrifices  of  many  people.  The  making  of  a  priest 
is  grace  working  in  a  sometimes  strange  fashion. 

As  I  knelt  before  my  Bishop,  in  Saint  Joseph's  Cathedral,  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  the  reality  of  an  impossible  dream  come  true  was 
upon  me.  With  youthful  confidence  I  had  often  said  that  some  day 
I  hoped  to  be  a  priest.  Somehow,  I  could  never  quite  visualize  myself 
at  the  altar,  in  the  confessional,  administering  the  sacraments, 
visiting  the  sick,  consoling  the  bereaved,  and  counseling  the  troubled. 
Suddenly,  on  29  June  1946,  I  became  a  Shepherd  of  the  Flock,  filled 
with  wondrous  zeal  and  supposedly  full  of  knowledge  and  wisdom 
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of  my  Faith.  This  day  was  the  culmination  of  eight  specialized  years 
of  study  after  high  school.  This  day  was  to  mark  the  beginning  of 
the  practical  application  of  all  I  had  learned  and  studied.  This  day 
was  the  true  beginning  of  wisdom,  the  realization  that  a  strong  Faith 
requires  constant  study,  prayer,  charity,  and  understanding.  The 
facts  of  life  were  to  be  sometimes  quite  different  than  I  had  previously 
imagined. 

Basically  I  am  a  Catholic  because  I  was  born  of  Catholic  parents. 
Their  Faith  was  transformed,  nurtured,  and  demonstrated  to  me  as  a 
youngster.  Like  every  other  youth,  I  was  filled  with  a  great  thirst  for 
love,  truth,  and  life.  I  early  realized  that  neighbors  and  associates 
sometimes  had  different  ideals,  religious  beliefs,  and  moral  values. 
Doubts  and  questions  often  came  to  my  mind.  I  sought  to  investigate 
and  acquire  a  sound  rational  basis  for  my  belief  and  moral  values. 

May  I  proudly  say  that  each  day  I  thank  God  for  the  parents  he 
gave  me.  I  also  thank  him  for  the  solace  and  peace  of  mind  that  the 
basic  tenets  of  the  Catholic  Faith  have  provided  for  me.  The  essence 
of  what  I  have  tried  to  say  is  that  I  learned  early  in  life  by  transfusion 
and  observation,  I  later  tried  to  verify  by  careful  investigation  and 
prayer. 

THE  TENETS  of  the  Catholic  Faith  are  myriad  in  number,  but 
the  basic  beliefs  are  found  in  the  Apostle's  Creed.  This  collection 
of  revealed  truths  is  called  the  Apostle's  Creed  because  it  contains 
a  summary  of  the  principal  truths  handed  down  by  the  Apostles  and 
was  in  use  from  the  earliest  ages  as  a  mark  of  a  Christian.  The  twelve 
articles  of  the  Creed  contain  the  mystery  of  one  God  in  three  distinct 
persons:  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit;  and  the  operations  that  are, 
for  a  particular  reason,  attributed  to  each  Person.  In  the  three  main 
parts  of  this  prayer,  the  doctrine  of  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  is  so 
set  forth  that  the  first  part  tells  of  the  first  Person  and  the  work  of 
creation;  the  next,  of  the  second  Person  and  the  work  of  redemption; 
and  the  third,  of  the  third  Person  and  the  work  of  our  sanctification, 
begun  on  earth  by  grace  and  completed  in  heaven  by  glory. 

This  Creed  is  an  essential  part  of  our  Profession  of  Faith,  which 
is  made  at  Baptism  by  either  the  Godparents  in  behalf  of  an  infant, 
or  by  the  catechumen  himself  if  he  is  of  age.  Besides  professing  belief 
in  the  stated  articles  contained  in  the  Creed,  a  Catholic  professes 
belief  in  the  Sacramental  System;  seven  external  signs,  instituted  by 
Christ,  through  which  grace  flows  to  the  soul.  The  seven  sacraments 


are:  Baptism,  Penance,  Holy  Eucharist,  Confirmation,  Matrimony, 
Holy  Orders,  and  Anointing  of  the  Sick.  He  believes  in  the  Divine 
Institution  of  a  visible  Church  endowed  with  unity,  infallibility, 
only  in  matters  of  Faith  and  Morals,  as  well  as  a  divine  promise  of 
doctrinal  integrity.  He  believes  that  the  Holy  Bible  was  written 
under  divine  inspiration,  protecting  the  original  writer  from  doctrinal 
error.  He  further  believes  that  this  good  Book,  together  with  other 
truths,  passed  down  by  word  of  mouth,  called  Tradition,  make  up 
the  "Deposit  of  Faith."  His  basic  moral  code  is  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, given  to  Moses  and  reiterated  by  Christ.  He  is  especially 
concerned  about  the  life  and  example  of  Christ,  so  vividly  portrayed 
in  the  writings  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John.  He  is  equally 
concerned  about  the  lives  of  those  who  accepted  Christ,  forcefully 
described  by  the  inimitable  Paul. 

IN  REFERENCE  to  the  Church,  about  which  I  have  already 
spoken,  I  and  over  500,000,000  other  Catholics  refer  to  her  as 
Our  Holy  Mother.  We  believe  she  was  entrusted  with  the  awesome 
responsibility  of  teaching,  guarding,  guiding,  and  feeding  her  spiritual 
children  striving  for  eternal  happiness.  We  believe  she  has  preserved 
Christ's  teaching  intact  for  almost  2,000  years.  She  has  perpetuated 
Christ's  authority  through  his  earthly  representatives,  who  have 
guided  the  Catholic  faith  by  mandate  from  the  birth  of  Christianity 
to  the  current  reign  of  His  Holiness  Pope  Paul  VI,  the  263rd  successor 
of  Christ's  first  vicar  on  earth,  Peter. 

During  his  short  and  glorious  reign,  beloved  Pope  John  XXIII, 
called  for  an  updating  of  the  Church.  Much  has  been  done  to  fulfill 
his  request,  a  sincere  appeal  that  all  Christians  unite  in  a  bond  of  love, 
rapport,  and  basic  beliefs.  Despite  written  volumes  on  present  and 
future  changes  within  the  Church,  her  basic  mission  is  the  same  as 
it  was  when  Christ  gave  his  command:  "All  power  is  given  to  Me 
in  heaven  and  in  earth.  Going,  therefore,  teach  you  all  nations; 
baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have 
commanded  you;  and  behold  I  am  with  you  all  days,  even  to  the 
consummation  of  the  world"  (Matthew  28:18-20). 

AS  A  PRIEST  I  am  the  first  to  admit  that  the  seeming  paradox  of 
,.    Christianity  can  only  be  explained  by  divine  authority.  Ours 
is  a  Faith  that  asks  you  to  conquer  the  many  drives  of  human  nature, 


control  passion,  mortify  self,  and  exchange  love  for  malice.  God's 
grace  is  available  to  make  the  weak  strong,  if  we  but  humbly  ask.  My 
Faith  has  truly  been  a  wellspring  of  interior  happiness.  I  am  constant- 
ly aware  that  Christ  did  not  say  his  kind  of  life  would  be  a  perpetual 
bed  of  roses.  He  said,  "Take  up  your  cross  and  follow  me."  But,  he 
also  promised  that  his  yoke  is  sweet  and  his  burden  light. 

As  a  military  chaplain,  I  have  found  the  teachings  of  my  Church 
most  consoling  to  soldiers  who  must  carry  a  cross  under  arduous 
conditions  all  over  the  world.  In  a  multitude  of  cases,  their  strong 
faith  has  made  heroic  saints  out  of  fear-filled  young  men.  Personally, 
my  Faith  has  withstood  the  test  of  time.  My  failures  have  been  due 
to  my  human  frailty,  not  the  immutable  teachings  of  Christ  and 
his  Church. 

Each  day  my  humble  prayer  remains:  "Lord,  that  I  may  see."  In 
a  true  spirit  of  ecumenism  I  ask  that  I  may  be  qualified  to  explain 
and  demonstrate  the  convictions  of  my  Catholic  Faith.  In  the  same 
spirit  I  ask  that  I  may  understand  the  sincere  convictions  of  all  who 
bear  the  noble  title  of  Children  of  God.  There  remains  great  hope 
that  through  dialogue,  through  prayer,  and  through  respect  for  one 
another's  viewpoint,  the  grace  of  God  may  one  day  bring  about  the 
unity  for  which  Christ  prayed  at  the  Last  Supper.  ■  I 


A  Jewish  Affirmation 


By  David  Max  Eichhorn 

THE  LATE  AND  GREAT  rabbi,  Stephen  Samuel  Wise,  once 
said,  "The  only  thing  about  which  two  Jews  can  agree  is  on  how 
much  a  third  Jew  should  give  to  charity."  I  subscribe  to  that  senti- 
ment whole-heartedly.  Despite  the  attempts  of  the  neo-orthodox, 
both  Jewish  and  non-Jewish,  to  make  us  fit  into  a  neat  little  eternal 
package,  physical  and  theological,  we  Jews  are  different,  different 
not  only  from  every  other  people  in  the  world  but  equally  different 
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one  from  the  other.  As  a  people,  we  have  a  cohesiveness,  a  drive,  a 
mystique,  call  it  what  you  will,  which  binds  us  to  one  another  with 
an  enduring  spiritual  cord  which  none  but  a  Jew  can  fully  feel  and 
understand.  But  as  individuals?  Examined  individually,  the  Jew 
covers  the  entire  gamut  of  human  colors,  philosophies,  theologies, 
and  emotions,  from  black  to  pink  (there  are  no  really  white  people, 
except  such  as  are  very  worried,  frightened,  sick,  or  dead),  from 
ardent  rationalist  to  enraptured  mystic,  from  intellectually  provincial 
nationalist  to  intellectually  homogenized  universalist,  from  absolute 
theist  to  complete  atheist,  from  cold-blooded  mechanist  to  unbounded 
dreamer. 

Therefore,  let  it  be  understood  clearly  that,  in  what  I  am  about 
to  state,  /  represent  no  one  but  myself  and  I  speak  for  no  one  but  myself. 
I  have  studied  the  history  of  my  people  and  the  faith  of  my  fathers 
for  many  years.  I  believe  that  my  personal  convictions  are  grounded 
solidly  in  Jewish  tradition:  but  I  do  not  ask  nor  do  I  expect  that  any 
other  person,  Jew  or  non-Jew,  shall  accept  completely  what  I  think 
or  what  I  say.  All  I  expect  and  all  I  ask  of  my  fellow  Jew  and  of  my 
fellowman  is  that  he  grant  my  thoughts  and  me  the  same  rights  and 
the  same  respect  which  I  shall  give  to  his  thoughts  and  to  him.  So— 
speaking  for  no  one  but  myself 

Incalculable  years  ago,  a  completely  unknowable  and  largely 
incomprehensible  Eternal  Power  created  and  set  in  motion  a  seeming- 
ly endless,  carefully  planned,  well-ordered,  purposive  universe,  whose 
outer  limits  man  does  not  know  and  whose  plan,  order,  and  purpose 
man  does  not  and  probably  will  not  ever  fully  understand.  Man,  a 
frail  animal  on  one  of  the  smallest  ellipsoids  in  this  universe,  calls 
this  unknowable  and  incomprehensible  Power  "God"  and  the 
relationship  of  him  and  his  kind  to  this  Power  "religion."  As  mankind 
has  progressed  from  a  disorganized  to  its  present  somewhat  more 
advanced  state  of  savagery,  "God,"  in  the  mind  of  man,  has  changed 
from  an  animistic  "It"  to  a  patriarchal  "Him." 

God  himself  and  the  ultimate  goal  and  fate  of  the  universe  which 
he  has  created  are  beyond  mortal  cognition  but  the  orderliness  of  the 
universe,  in  both  its  physical  and  spiritual  aspects,  is  here  for  all, 
except  those  who  are  physically  or  spiritually  blind,  to  see;  and  part 
of  the  plan  of  the  universe,  particularly  that  part  which  applies  to 
the  ethical  relationships  between  man  and  man,  probably  a  quite 
minute  part  of  the  whole,  is  here  for  man  to  study  and,  if  he  so  desires, 
to  share. 


THE  JEW  calls  this  small  segment  of  the  plan  which  has  been 
revealed  to  man  "Torah"  or  "Divine  Law."  God  has  revealed 
and  continues  to  reveal  his  Law  to  mankind  in  many  ways,  through 
the  patterns  of  Nature,  through  human  experience,  through  the 
teachings  of  inspired  men,  through  inner  meditation.  When  indi- 
viduals or  organized  groups  of  individuals,  whatever  their  technical 
names,  live  in  accordance  with  the  spiritual  and  ethical  concepts  of 
the  Torah,  God's  Law,  all  goes  well  with  them.  They  are  at  peace 
with  themselves  and  with  each  other.  They  move  in  paths  that  are 
honorable,  just,  and  right. 

But  when  men  or  nations  have  an  inadequate  understanding  of 
God's  Law  or  deliberately  choose  to  ignore  it,  they  get  into  serious 
difficulties  and  eventually  destroy  themselves,  spiritually  and 
physically.  Theologically  speaking,  they  sin  and  they  are  punished. 
Theologically  speaking,  they  and  their  deeds  have  not  found  favor 
in  the  sight  of  God.  Only  by  following  God's  Torah,  God's  Law, 
God's  Way  willingly  and  consistently  will  both  individual  and  nation 
find  a  measure  of  satisfaction,  freedom,  justice,  and  peace  and  ulti- 
mately bring  to  an  end  stupidity,  bigotry,  tyranny,  and  war.  This 
is  about  as  much  of  God's  plan  as  it  is  possible  for  humanity  to  under- 
stand at  its  present  level  of  comprehension. 

What  is  the  special  role  of  the  Jewish  people  and  the  Jewish 
religion  in  helping  to  bring  to  fulfillment  this  particular  portion  of 
the  cosmic  process?  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Jews  are  "a  chosen 
people,"  in  the  sense  that  they  have  been  chosen  for  some  unique 
mission  by  the  Eternal  One.  But  I  do  believe  that  the  Jews  are  "a 
choosing  people."  By  this  I  mean  that  it  was  not  God  who  "chose" 
the  Jews.  It  was  the  Jews  who  "chose"  God.  A  long  time  ago,  twenty- 
five  hundred  years  or  more,  this  Jewish  people  decided  that  they 
had  a  religious  message  to  deliver  to  the  world  and  that  their  role  in 
history  will  not  be  complete  until  all  the  world  has  heard  and  has 
accepted  this  message.  The  message  is  a  simple  one,  very  easy  to 
understand  and  to  accept.  It  can  be  stated  in  a  few  sentences:  Man- 
kind has  a  common  God,  a  common  origin,  and  a  common  destiny. 
Therefore  everyone  on  earth  is  related  by  heritage  and  by  blood  to 
everyone  else  and  all  are  equal  and  should  conduct  themselves  ac- 
cordingly. "Hear,  O  Israel,  hear,  O  mankind,  the  Lord  our  God,  the 
Lord  is  One"  and  "You  shall  love  all  of  your  neighbors  as  much  as 
you  love  yourself."  As  Moses  and  Jesus  said,  that  is  the  sum  and 
substance  of  the  whole  matter. 
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THE  WORLD  has  accepted  this  message  in  principle  but  not  in 
practice.  The  Jewish  people  had  accepted  not  only  the  message 
but  also  the  responsibility  of  disseminating  this  message  far  and  wide 
both  in  principle  and  in  practice.  Because  of  this,  the  religious  Jew 
has  been  execrated,  berated,  and  excluded  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years.  The  religious  Jew  of  whom  I  speak  is  not  necessarily 
the  synagogue-going  Jew  or  the  one  who  observes  the  external 
minutiae  of  traditional  Jewish  religious  folkways.  He  is  the  Jew  who, 
either  consciously  or  unconsciously,  promotes,  through  his  words  and 
his  deeds,  the  concepts  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Brother- 
hood of  Man.  His  name  may  be  Moses  or  Jesus  or  Spinoza  or  Freud 
or  Einstein.  In  our  own  day,  he  will  be  found,  in  numbers  far  exceed- 
ing his  percentage  in  the  local  populations,  wherever  the  under- 
privileged fight  for  their  rights  and  the  oppressed  struggle  toward 
freedom.  This  is  the  kind  of  religious  Jew  that  I  have  tried  to  be  and 
that  I  hope  I  am. 

WHAT  SORTS  of  ethical  and  theological  guidelines  may  be 
developed  from  this  kind  of  ethnic  spirituality?  Let  me  mention 
just  a  few  that  have  been  helpful  to  me  in  obtaining  for  myself  spirit- 
ual understanding  and  spiritual  peace. 

The  individual,  in  and  of  himself,  counts  for  very  little.  While 
one  should  not  regard  a  desire  for  personal  pleasure  and  happiness 
as  being  in  any  way  evil,  as  long  as  his  pleasures  do  not  bring  un- 
happiness  to  anyone  else,  he  must  recognize  that  his  main  purpose 
in  life  is  to  be  an  effective  member  of  society,  that  is,  one  who  is  trying 
to  make  this  world  a  better  place  for  every  living  being,  present  and 
future.  An  individual's  life  has  value  and  meaning  only  to  the  extent 
that  he  is  willing  to  identify  his  own  self-interest  and  self-love  with 
those  of  the  rest  of  humanity. 

This  emphasis  on  society  rather  than  on  self  is  linked  directly  to 
my  estimate  of  the  cosmic  worth  and  importance  of  the  individual: 
Sub  specie  aeternitatis,  the  individual  human  being  simply  appears 
and  disappears.  He.  is  merely  a  temporary  sojourner  upon  this  earth 
with  a  fleeting  opportunity  to  be  helpful  to  others.  He  is  an  exceeding- 
ly small  human  particle  in  an  ongoing  cosmic  process  that  will 
continue  for  countless  eons  after  he  and  the  others  now  with  him  will 
have  been  reabsorbed  into  the  vast  stream  of  energy  from  which  he 
and  they,  in  some  mysterious  way,  recently  emerged.  With  such  an 
approach  to  life's  enigmas,  one  does  not  hope  or  expect  that  the 
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inexorable  design  of  the  Eternal  One,  the  Torah,  the  Divine  Law, 
will  ever  be  changed  in  the  slightest  to  accommodate  his  personal 
needs,  wishes,  or  demands.  He  never  prays  for  egocentric  bene- 
factions, for  longevity,  health,  wealth,  fame  or  anything  else  which 
will  benefit  him  personally  and  directly.  He  does  seek  through  prayer 
to  attain  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  will  of  God  and  to  find  the 
strength  and  the  determination  to  be  a  worthy  instrument  through 
which  God's  plan  for  man  may,  in  some  way,  be  advanced.  He  gives 
scant  thought  to  what  will  happen  to  him  after  he  dies.  He  is  content 
to  leave  that  which  he  cannot  hope  to  know  or  understand  to  the 
wisdom  and  judgment  of  the  Eternal  Power  who  is  beyond  the  grasp 
of  both  his  senses  and  his  mind. 

When  a  Jew  whose  faith  is  founded  on  such  beliefs  as  these 
speaks  to  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He,  what  does  he  say?  He  will 
probably  speak,  with  deep  humility,  words  such  as  these: 

Unto  Thee,  Who  are  the  one,  eternal  World  Spirit,  unto  Thee,  the 
Creative  Intelligence  behind  all  things,  unto  Thee,  O  God,  do  I  dedi- 
cate myself,  all  that  I  have,  and  all  that  I  am.  May  selfish  and 
hateful  ambitions  be  absent  from  my  heart,  now  and  ever.  May  I  be 
a  willing  instrument  of  Thy  will,  laboring  without  fear  and  without 
malice.  May  my  reward  be  found  in  the  satisfaction  of  sharing  the 
glorious  privilege  of  helping  humanity  to  attain  a  more  righteous  way 
of  living  and  a  more  enduring  pattern  of  brotherly  love.  Amen.  ■  ■ 


A  Protestant  Affirmation 


By  Wayne  E.  Oates 

THE  QUEST  for  salvation  and  the  struggle  for  survival  in  the 
face  of  hunger,  estrangement,  and  pain  are  inseparable  in  my 
declaration  of  faith.  I  was  born  in  abject  poverty  in  the  hills  of 
upper  South  Carolina  just  as  World  War  I  involved  the  American 
people.  My  people  came  down  out  of  the  farmlands  to  the  mills  to 

Dr.  Oates  is  Professor  of  Psychology  of  Religion,  The  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary,  2825  Lexington  Road,  Louisville,  Ky.  40206 
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work  as  families.  We  were  trapped  in  a  ghetto  of  the  early  industriali- 
zation of  the  South.  Religion  was  one  of  the  "fringe  benefits  of  the 
owners"  of  the  cotton  mills.  They  furnished  land,  construction, 
materials,  and  preachers  for  churches.  The  preachers  they  got  were, 
as  I  saw  them  as  a  boy,  a  lazy  and  unimaginative  lot.  I  do  recall 
one  of  them  who  was  different.  He  visited.  He  came  to  our  home 
and  sat  with  us  and  talked  of  God  and  asked  us  if  we  would  like 
for  him  to  pray  with  us.  I  shall  never  forget  this.  I  had  never 
seen  anyone  pray  before. 

Then  one  summer  I  visited  with  an  uncle  of  mine  who  still 
lived  on  the  farm.  He  was  a  deacon  in  his  church.  He  and  his 
whole  family  went  to  church.  He  prayed  at  every  meal.  He  ruled 
a  large  family  of  boys  with  a  strong  but  kind  hand.  He  impressed 
me  as  a  man  of  God  in  his  own  right,  though  he  was  uneducated. 
Yet,  he  was  not  lazy  and  unimaginative.  I  recall  sitting  quietly 
as  he  and  his  wife  talked  together  about  what  the  real  meaning  of 
the  Bible  is.  This  I  shall  never  forget. 

Later,  when  I  was  a  late  teen-ager  a  group  of  young  people  at 
one  of  the  churches  not  owned  and  operated  by  the  mills  asked  me 
to  join  one  of  their  youth  groups.  A  beautiful  young  girl  whom  I 
liked  was  their  messenger.  I  went  for  the  privilege  of  being  with 
her  and  the  plain  reason  that  this  was  the  first  time  anyone  had 
ever  asked  me  to  participate  in  a  church.  The  young  college  student 
from  a  nearby  college  asked  me  to  lead  in  prayer.  I  did.  Then  one 
young  person  said,  "But  he  is  not  a  Christian!"  The  college  student 
said,  "Well,  in  that  case  his  prayer  did  not  get  any  higher  than 
the  ceiling."  I  did  not  argue  the  case  because  I  did  not  have  enough 
knowledge  about  what  was  going  on  to  know  what  to  say.  But  I 
thought  to  myself  much  about  this  later  and  came  to  the  central 
declaration  of  my  faith  today. 

THAT  central  declaration  is  that  God  does  communicate  with 
man  through  prayer.  The  central  affirmation,  too,  is  that,  as 
men  go,  no  one  can  either  do  this  for  me,  nor  can  anyone  take  this 
from  me.  This  experience  is  always  brought  to  a  rich  overflowing 
of  the  spirit  when  it  is  shared  with  another  human  being.  At  certain 
rare,  beatific  moments,  the  experience  of  prayer  can  become  a  great 
widening  of  the  consciousness  of  man  to  such  an  extent  that  what 
is  experienced  can  neither  be  put  into  words  nor  caught  in  music. 
But  these  groups  at  their  best  are  smaller,  intimate,  "face-to-face" 
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groups.  They  cannot  be  organized,  prefabricated,  nor  automated. 
Yet,  once  they  come  into  being,  they  cannot  be  forgotten,  either. 
My  declaration  of  faith  began  with  a  grim  indictment  of  the 
poor  representatives  of  "religion"  in  my  early  life.  In  religious 
life,  I  was  looking  for  a  fleshly  incarnation  of  the  life  of  one  who 
lived  in  prayer  with  God  constantly.  I  was  without  a  father.  I  lost 
him  soon  after  my  birth.  The  people  around  me  were  no  better 
and  no  worse  than  I.  We  were  all  a  pretty  crumby  lot  when  it 
came  to  being  human  beings.  I  learned  all  the  wisdom  of  the  serpents 
from  this  crumby  lot  and  still  am  more  like  them  than  I  am  different. 
But  during  my  freshman  year  in  college,  I  decided  to  read  the  New 
Testament  and  find  out  what  sort  of  person  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth 
is.  As  I  did  so,  I  found  the  person  whom  God  always  heard  as  he 
prayed.  I  read  of  his  prayers  for  us  in  his  agony  on  the  cross.  I 
could  not  by  any  manner  of  means  figure  out  all  the  theological 
framework  men  had  built  about  these  events.  But  I  placed  my  faith, 
my  basic  trust,  in  him  and  in  the  way  he  prayed.  I  particularly 
was  overwhelmed  by  the  kind  of  people  for  whom  he  prayed  most 
deeply  and  found  myself  very  much  like  them. 

THEREFORE,  I  am  a  Christian.  I  think  I  am  a  Protestant  by 
heritage  and  culture,  but  this  is  not  the  only  reason.  I  still 
resent  the  college  student  who  presumed  to  tell  God  whose  prayers 
he  could  listen  to  and  whose  he  could  not.  I  protest  against  anyone 
who  tries  to  do  this,  even  if  it  is  another  Protestant!  In  this  I 
find  myself  akin  to  Jews  and  Catholics  as  well,  many  of  whom  have 
the  same  sense  of  protest.  The  book  of  Psalms  was  the  prayer- 
book  of  Jesus.  It  is  mine.  The  Jews  use  it  in  this  way.  So  do  the 
Catholics.  What  is  more,  the  great  unwashed,  unbaptized,  cursing 
masses  of  men  who  would  not  dare  to  lift  up  their  eyes  to  heaven 
and  pray,  tend  to  turn  to  this  book  when  asked  what  they  want 
read.  When  men  are  dying,  they  turn  to  this  book.  When  they  are 
broken-hearted,  they  turn  here.  When  they  are  angry  to  the  edge 
of  profanity,  they  can  find  better  words  here. 

The  real  issue  in  a  declaration  of  faith  is  not:  Is  there  a  God? 
Do  you  believe  this,  that,  or  the  other?  The  real  issue  is:  Can  we 
commune  with  God  in  prayer  and  does  he  commune  with  us  in 
return?  I  say  yes.  ■  ■ 

More  things   are    wrought    by    prayer    than    this    world    dreams. — Tennyson 
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9^ou/  uUy  ^faitk  Was  Wetyed  JAe 

in  tlie  cjUi&ta/uj 


I    AM  NOT  IN  the  military  myself,  but  was  a  "military  partner" 
for  17  years.  My  husband  served  in  the  Navy  from  1947  until 
1967,  when  he  retired. 

We  were  transferred  from  base  to  base,  and  at  each  one,  we 
looked  for  a  church  of  our  faith;  if  we  cou)d  not  find  one,  we 
worshipped  in  a  Naval  Chapel.  We  found  the  chaplains  to  be 
dedicated  men,  serving  under  difficult  situations.  The  chapels 
were  sometimes  located  on  bases  with  no  base  housing;  therefore, 
families  had  to  travel  far  distances  to  attend  services.  At  times 
there  were  no  trained  musicians  to  help  with  the  musical  portions 
of  the  worship  services,  and  the  chaplains  had  to  use  whatever 
talent  that  was  available  to  direct  the  music. 

Their  faith  in  God  to  provide,  and  their  faith  in  the  personnel 
helped  make  my  faith  stronger. 

When  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  transferred  overseas 
where  we  were  close  to  a  church  of  our  faith,  we  found  the  needs 
of  the  pastors  to  be  great.  We  became  missionaries  of  a  sort,  helping 
establish  a  mission  at  Mokuleia  on  the  island  of  Oahu.  We  took 
a  plane  to  the  island  to  hold  a  service  there  in  a  struggling  Baptist 
church  without  a  pastor.  We  used  our  car  as  a  bus  to  carry  young 
people  of  all  races  to  a  Billy  Graham  crusade  in  downtown 
Honolulu.  We  tried  to  tell  Buddhists  of  the  love  of  God  through 
his  Son,  Jesus.  We  drove  for  miles  to  visit  the  members  of  our 
church  who  lived  on  different  bases. 

Now  that  we  are  settled  down,  I  look  back  and  this  is  what  I 
miss  the  most  about  our  military  life:  The  Christian  work  being 
carried  on  around  the  world  by  men  in  uniform  and  their  families, 
who  were  "military  missionaries"  for  God. 

It  has  strengthened  my  faith  to  know  there  are  those  who  will 
carry  on  this  work  wherever  they  go,  spreading  the  gospel  and 
serving  God  while  serving  their  country. 

— Mrs.  Shirley  Anne  Gunn 
(406  D  Street,  Woodbridge,  Va.  22191) 
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Night   Patrol 


By  Wayne  C.  Lee 


Conflict  between  sodbusters  and  cattlemen  in  the  Old  West 


TED  LOCY  stayed  in  the  back- 
ground with  the  rest  of  the  crew 
as  Hank  Adalbert  and  three  of  the 
older  hands  on  the  drive  rode  out  to 
meet  the  four  visitors.  However, 
they  were  close  enough  to  hear 
everything  that  was  said. 

Settlers  had  been  moving  farther 
west  every  year  and  this  year  there 
was  a  large  settlement  bordering 
the  trail  north  to  Ogallala.  Four 
big  herds  had  been  ahead  of  this 
one  and  all  had  been  turned  aside 
by  the  organized  resistance  of  these 
settlers.  Hank  Adalbert,  trail  boss 
of  this  Rafter  2  herd,  had  sworn 
they  wouldn't  turn  him  aside. 

"This  trail  is  closed,"  the  leader 
of  the  settlers  announced  in  a  voice 
that  Ted  was  sure  would  startle 
the  herd. 

"It  will  take  more  than  you  to 
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close  it,"  Hank  Adalbert  shot  back. 
"We've  come  too  far  to  let  a  bunch 
of  sodbusters  push  us  aside." 

Ted  felt  a  tingle  run  down  his 
spine.  He  could  smell  trouble  in  the 
air  and  he  wasn't  at  all  sure  that  it 
wouldn't  break  out  right  now.  A  gun 
shot  would  surely  stampede  the 
herd.  Ted  wondered  just  what  Hank 
expected  of  him  under  these  circum- 
stances. So  far  on  this  drive,  Ted 
felt  that  he  had  measured  up.  When 
he  had  joined  the  crew  in  Texas, 
fresh  from  the  east,  he'd  been  given 
notice  that  he'd  do  his  share  of  the 
work  and  do  it  right  or  he'd  be 
dropped  along  the  trail  and  left  to 
shift  for  himself. 

Maybe  things  had  been  too  easy 
so  far.  Now  he  was  faced  with  a  real 
test  and  he  wasn't  sure  how  he 
would  meet  it.  Fighting  and  maybe 


killing  a  man  over  permission  to  let 
a  herd  pass  along  a  trail  didn't  seem 
right  to  Ted.  There  should  be  a 
better  way  to  solve  the  problem. 

"We've  got  homes  and  fields  close 
to  the  trail,"  the  settler  said,  his 
voice  dropping  a  little.  "If  we  let 
the  herds  come  through,  the  cattle 
will  tramp  down  our  crops.  We 
won't  allow  that." 

"We're  not  in  the  habit  of  letting 
our  cattle  wander  all  over  creation," 
Hank  said.  "We'll  keep  them  on  the 
trail." 


"Some  of  them  would  get  in  our 
crops,"  the  settler  said.  "You  can 
go  west  around  our  farms." 

"No  water  over  there,"  Hank 
retorted.  "We're  not  going  to  let 
our  cattle  die  of  thirst  because  of 
some  measly  sodbusters." 

"You're  not  going  through  our 
farms!"  the  settler  shouted.  "There 
are  enough  of  us  to  stop  every  herd 
in  Texas.  And  we'll  do  it." 

The  four  men  wheeled  their 
horses  and  galloped  back  to  the 
north.  For  a  minute  Hank  Adalbert 
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stared  after  them,  then  reined  his 
horse  around  toward  the  herd. 

"Who  was  that  jasper?"  one  of 
the  men  asked. 

"That  was  Sitzman,"  Hank  said. 
"Ransom,  the  trail  boss  of  the 
Running  R  herd,  described  him  to 
me. 

"He  must  have  a  lot  of  men  back- 
ing him.  Ransom  ain't  one  to  turn 
tail  and  run  from  a  barking  dog." 

"Sitzman  has  the  men,"  Hank 
said,  frowning. 

"Then  what  do  we  do?" 

"We're  not  going  back,"  Hank 
said  flatly.  "And  we  can't  go  around 
unless  somebody  can  find  water  on 
the  detour."  He  chewed  his  lip  for 
a  moment.  "The  grass  is  good  here. 
We'll  camp  for  a  couple  of  days. 
I'll  send  two  or  three  men  to  look 
for  water  to  the  west.  If  we  don't 
find  it,  we'll  go  through." 

"That  will  mean  a  bloody  fight." 

"Reckon  it  will,"  Hank  said, 
shrugging.  "Anybody  want  to  go 
back?" 

Ted  felt  that  Hank  was  looking 
straight  at  him.  Ted  didn't  want  to 
go  back,  but  he  didn't  want  a  fight 
with  these  settlers,  either. 

"If  we  hold  the  herd  here,  those 
farmers  may  suspect  we're  thinking 
of  coming  through  and  decide  to 
send  us  back  without  waiting  for  us 
to  make  the  first  move,"  Hank's 
second-in-command  said. 

Hank  nodded  as  though  the 
thought  was  not  new  to  him.  "I 
reckon  we'll  have  to  be  on  the  look- 
out for  that.  We'll  keep  a  heavy 
guard  around  the  herd  all  the  time." 

"It's  going  to  be  tough." 

"I  know,"  Hank  said  thoughtfully. 


TED  HOPED  that  he'd  be 
picked  to  go  with  the  men  look- 
ing for  water.  That  way  he'd  miss 
any  fight  that  might  break  out  here. 
But  Hank  chose  older  men  for  that, 
men  who  had  been  up  the  trail 
before  and  knew  the  country  well 
enough  to  guess  where  there  might 
be  water. 

Then  he  assigned  the  rest  of  the 
men  to  shifts  of  guard  duty.  Ted's 
worst  fears  were  realized  when  his 
name  was  called  for  one  of  the  night 
patrols. 

Ted  really  didn't  expect  the 
settlers  to  cause  any  trouble  until 
the  herd  began  moving  onto  the 
land  they  had  sworn  to  protect,  but 
there  was  always  the  possibility 
that  they  might  decide  that  a 
surprise  attack  was  their  best 
defense. 

The  three  men  Hank  chose  to 
scout  for  water  left  while  the  sun 
was  still  high.  Ted  had  drawn  guard 
duty  for  the  first  half  of  the  night, 
and  it  seemed  to  him  that  time  to 
mount  up  came  unusually  fast. 

It  was  a  quiet  night  and  the  cattle, 
well  filled  from  more  than  a  half-day 
of  grazing,  were  bedded  down  con- 
tentedly. Ted  was  lulled  into  a  sense 
of  peace  and  well-being. 

Then,  off  to  his  right,  he  heard 
the  sound  of  a  running  horse.  In  a 
moment,  another  running  horse 
added  to  the  disturbance.  Ted 
divided  his  attention  between  the 
sound  of  the  running  horses  and 
the  cattle.  Some  of  the  cattle  lifted 
their  heads,  but  they  didn't  get  to 
their  feet. 

Ted  guessed  that  one  of  the 
Rafter  2  men  was  chasing  someone, 
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perhaps  a  spy  from  the  settlement. 
He  wouldn't  dare  shoot  his  gun.  A 
shot  would  stampede  the  herd.  The 
horses  moved  past  him,  keeping  so 
far  out  from  the  herd  that  Ted 
couldn't  see  them.  He  stayed  at 
his  post,  riding  slowly  along  the 
fringe  of  the  herd. 

The  horses  stopped  running  and 
Ted  was  sure  the  intruder  had  been 
caught.  He'd  find  out  when  he  was 
relieved  of  his  watch.  While  he  was 
speculating  on  why  anyone  would 
come  close  enough  to  the  herd  to 
be  detected,  he  was  startled  by  the 
figure  of  a  man  running  ahead  of 
him.  Gripping  the  rifle  Hank  had 
insisted  that  he  carry,  he  spurred 
his  horse  forward  and  quickly  over- 
took the  man. 

"Don't  shoot,"  the  man  said  as 
Ted  caught  up  with  him. 

Ted  pulled  in  his  horse.  "Who 
are  you?" 

"Johnny  Sitzman."  Ted  discovered 
that  he  was  a  young  man. 

The  name  Sitzman  rang  a  bell  in 
Ted's  mind.  "What  are  you  doing 
here?"  he  demanded. 

"I  was  coming  home  from  town," 
Johnny  said.  "I  didn't  realize  there 
was  a  herd  here  until  a  man 
challenged  me.  When  I  told  him 
who  I  was,  he  swore  he  would  hang 
me  from  the  tongue  of  the  chuck 
wagon.  So  I  ran." 

"Where's  your  horse?" 

"I  jumped  off  him  when  the  man 
began  to  gain  on  me.  He  chased 
my  horse  in  the  dark." 

Ted  believed  Johnny  Sitzman. 
But  he  knew  Hank  and  most  of  the 
crew  wouldn't.  Johnny  was  evident- 
ly some  relation  to  the  man  who 
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had  stopped  the  herd  today.  Hank 
would  be  certain  that  Johnny  was 
a  spy. 

"They'll  hang  me  if  you  take  me 
to  your  camp,"  Johnny  said  fear- 
fully. 

Ted  nodded.  "They  might... 
so  I'm  not  taking  you  there."  He 
explained  what  had  happened  today 
when  the  older  Sitzman  had  stopped 
the  herd.  "Where  do  you  live?" 

"Northwest  of  here.  I  just  started 
up  my  own  place.  But  I  got  turned 
around  in  that  chase.  Which  way 
is  north?" 

Ted  showed  him  and  Johnny, 
after  thanking  Ted,  disappeared 
into  the  darkness. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  riding 
around  the  herd  as  Hank  assigned 
the  men  not  on  guard  duty  to  look 
for  the  man  who  had  jumped  off  his 
horse  and  escaped.  Ted  knew  he'd 
be  in  trouble  if  Hank  found  out  he 
had  seen  the  man  and  let  him  go. 

AT  BREAKFAST,  Hank  made 
XI  the  rounds  of  the  crew,  asking 
each  man  if  he  had  seen  the  fellow 
who  had  been  in  camp  the  night 
before.  Ted  tried  to  pull  back  where 
Hank  wouldn't  see  him  but  he 
didn't  make  it.  Taking  a  deep 
breath,  Ted  answered  Hank's  direct 
question. 

"I  saw  him.  He  said  he  had  been 
coming  home  from  town  and  didn't 
even  know  there  was  a  herd  here, 
much  less  spying  on  it." 

"You  believed  that?"  Hank 
sounded  incredulous.  "I  suppose 
you  showed  him  how  to  get  away?" 

"He  wasn't  a  spy,"  Ted  declared 
stoutly.    "He   was   afraid   he'd   be 


hanged  if  I  brought  him  into  camp." 

"He  had  reason  to  be  afraid," 
Hank  said.  "But  we  wouldn't  have 
hanged  him.  We'd  have  used  him  as 
a  hostage  to  gain  passage  through 
the  settlement.  You  threw  that 
chance  away.  You  may  have  cost 
us  a  half-dozen  men  if  we  have  to 
fight  our  way  through." 

Ted  felt  that  every  man  in  the 
crew  was  looking  at  him  as  though 
he  were  a  traitor.  But  he  couldn't 
feel  that  he  had  done  anything 
wrong.  He  still  believed  Johnny 
Sitzman's  story.  He'd  have  been 
mighty  thankful  for  help  if  he'd 
been  in  Johnny's  shoes. 

Maybe  Ted  didn't  understand 
the  code  that  people  lived  by  out 
here.  One  thing  seemed  sure;  he  had 
flubbed  his  chance  of  proving  him- 
self a  good  trail  hand. 

The  men  Hank  had  sent  out  to 
look  for  a  detour  around  the  settle- 
ment came  back  in  the  afternoon, 
reporting  that  they  had  found  no 
water.  They'd  have  to  make  at  least 
a  two-day  dry  drive,  maybe  more, 
if  they  went  around  the  settlement. 
Hank  shook  his  head  as  he  listened. 

"We've  got  to  go  through,"  he 
said.  "We  won't  go  back." 

Everyone  glared  at  Ted  as  if  the 
entire  situation  were  his  fault.  If 
Ted  had  known  that  Hank  had  only 
meant  to  use  Johnny  as  a  hostage, 
he  might  have  handled  it  different- 
ly. But  he  hadn't  been  sure  that 
Hank  wouldn't  hang  him  as  a  spy. 

A  SHORT  time  before  sundown, 
one  of  the  men  riding  day  herd 
came  into  camp,  bringing  a  prisoner. 
Ted  stared  at  the  captive.  He  was 
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sure  he  was  Johnny  Sitzman, 
although  it  had  been  too  dark  last 
night  for  him  to  see  Johnny's  face 
clearly. 

"Got  another  spy  for  you,"  the 
man  said  to  Hank. 

"Snooping  around  in  the  day- 
time?" Hank  asked  in  surprise. 

"Well,  he  sure  isn't  one  of  ours," 
the  rider  said. 

"I'm  Johnny  Sitzman,"  the  pris- 
oner said.  "I  came  to  talk  to  the 
boss  of  this  drive." 

"That's  me,"  Hank  said.  "Weren't 
you  snooping  around  here  last 
night,  too?" 

"I  stumbled  onto  this  herd  last 
night,"  Johnny  corrected.  "I  didn't 
know  it  was  here.  One  of  your  men 
chased  me,  swearing  he'd  hang  me 
if  he  caught  me.  Another  one  of 
your  men  helped  me.  He  told  me 
what  the  trouble  was,  then  gave 
me  my  directions.  In  the  chase, 
I'd  gotten  mixed  up.  It's  because 
of  that  man  I'm  here." 

"Want  to  give  him  a  medal,  I 
suppose,"  snapped  Hank. 

"I  want  to  repay  a  good  deed," 
Johnny  said.  "My  father  is  set 
against  seeing  any  herds  go  through 


this  country.  He's  right  in  a  way. 
If  several  herds  tramp  through  here, 
they'd  ruin  our  crops.  But  since 
you're  already  here,  I  can  help  you 
get  through  without  a  fight." 

"How?"  Hank   asked   eagerly. 

"My  farm  is  at  the  west  edge  of 
this  community.  I'm  right  on  the 
headwater  of  Coon  Creek.  If  you'll 
keep  your  herd  to  the  west,  your 
cattle  can  water  at  my  place  and 
go  on  without  bothering  the  other 
settlers.  I'd  suggest  you  drive 
through  tonight,  though,  so  you'll 
be  past  the  settlement  by  morning." 

"You've  got  a  deal,  mister," 
Hank  said.  "And  we'll  make  sure 
our  cattle  don't  damage  anything 
if  you'll  show  us  where  to  go.  But 
I  still  can't  figure  out  why  you're 
doing  this." 

"What  I'm  doing  for  you  isn't 
much  compared  to  what  your  man 
did  for  me  last  night." 

Hank  nodded.  "Reckon  you're 
right."  He  looked  at  Ted  and  Ted 
saw  a  trace  of  a  smile  on  his  face. 
"He's  a  good  man.  I  could  use  more 
like  him  on  this  drive." 

It  was  Ted's  turn  to  say  thanks  to 
Johnny  Sitzman.  So  he  did.       ■  ■ 


A  Small  Gift  of  Kindness 

All  over  the  world  there  are  people 
Who  need  something  I  have  to  give. 
But  must  I  go  searching  to  find  them? 
And  how  can  I  know  where  they  live? 

Although  I  have  no  lavish  presents 
For  those  on  some  faraway  shore, 
A  small  gift  of  kindness  is  welcome — 
I'll  start  with  my  neighbor  next  door! 

— Mary  Hamlett  Goodman 
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Christ-Bearer  to  Delinquents 


By  Henry  Bally 


IN  THE  vicinity  of  Western 
France's  Nantes,  Ker  Annick  is 
a  mellow  cloister,  crowded  by  a 
huddle  of  ancient  buildings.  Push 
the  door  and  enter  a  beehive  of 
activity.  You  see  youngsters  en- 
grossed in  a  laboratory  experience, 
or  listening  to  some  course  of  math 
or  chemistry,  or  working  under 
instructors  at  benches. 

The  routine  in  this  industrial 
school  is  classroom  and  workshop 
like  in  any  practice  school  any- 
where. But  the  rigid  selection  of  its 
students  sets  Ker  Annick  apart. 
Boys  do  not  pass  stiff  entrance 
exams,  as  only  a  fistful  have  ever 
completed  grade  school  beforehand. 
The  character  inspection  is  almost 
put  in  reverse,  for  this  is  the  one 
school  in  the  world  where  only 
youngsters  with  a  police  record  are 
eligible  for  admittance. 

Scholars  have  backgrounds  of 
poverty,  broken  homes,  and  orphan- 
ages. All   are   first-time   offenders, 


convicted  of  petty  thievery,  car 
"borrowing",  shoplifting,  and  bank- 
holdups.  Yet,  the  delinquent  boy 
knows  that  he  will  get  a  good  job 
on  graduation.  He  will  have  access 
to  a  college  education,  post-gradu- 
ate studies  even,  if  he  shows  promise. 
No  ceiling  is  placed  over  his  ambi- 
tion, but  he  must  work  hard. 

Behind  this  boy  rehabilitation 
enterprise  stands  one  man:  Tugdual 
Gourves.  Born  to  wealth,  the 
humanitarian  was  a  topflight  engi- 
neer, having  made  his  mark  in  the 
building  industry  with  a  single- 
minded  drive. 

UNTIL  52,  Gourves  never  con- 
templated being  anything  but 
an  industry-captain.  Tragedy  struck 
in  his  posh  Paris  office  when  an 
unfamiliar  voice  said  with  deep  dis- 
tress on  the  phone  that  Annick, 
his  only  daughter,  had  had  a  stroke. 
She  was  at  the  Lambarene  hospital. 
After  a  harrowing  flight  to  Central 
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This  is  the  south  corner  of  the  cloister  centering  the  building  constructed  in  the 
12th  to  14th  centuries.  Notice  the  graceful  arches  and  intricate  carving.  Only 
the  interior  has  been  remodeled. 


Africa's  Gabon,  the  industrialist 
was  at  the  bedside  of  his  beloved 
daughter,  who  was  a  medical  mis- 
sionary, despite  a  heart  ailment. 

"Don't  feel  sorry,  Daddy.  It  was 
a  good  way  for  a  girl  to  spend  her 
30  years  on  earth,"  soothed  the 
gentle  deaconess.  "Turn  to  God  for 
solace.  Look  around  you;  the  world 
is  filled  with  crying  needs  and  you 


can  do  much  with  your  talents  and 
money!" 

I  asked  the  husky  six-footer  how 
he  had  come  to  veer  his  efforts 
from  house-  to  man-building. 

"On  committing  my  life  to  Christ 
after  Annick's  death,  I  realized  how 
easy  I  had  had  it  all  along,"  he 
answered.  "But  what  about  the 
youngsters  born  on  the  wrong  side 
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Tugdual  Gourves  and  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Fortunat  Strowsky,  after  he  delivered 
a  very  thought-provoking  lecture  on  the 
vindication  of  the  Genesis  account  in 
Scripture  by  modern  science  during 
the   10th  anniversary  of  Ker    Annick. 


of  the  tracks?  The  more  gifted 
are  eligible  to  major  scholarships, 
but  a  police  record  automatically 
debars  a  delinquent  boy  from  such 
educational  assistance.  Why  not 
give  a  chance  in  life  to  those  who 
had  never  had  a  chance?" 

Gourves  dreamed  of  establishing 
a  new  kind  of  industrial  school  and 
student  extension  course,  that 
would  give  top  priority  to  science. 
But  the  aim  would  be  to  turn  out 
well-rounded  individuals  through 
general  culture   courses. 

As  "science  without  conscience 
spells  only  ruin  for  the  soul," 
Gourves  felt  the  boys  would  be 
strengthened  from   within   by   the 


teachings  of  the  gospel.  They  would 
be  at  liberty  to  attend  the  inter- 
denominational worship  services  at 
the  school,  or  to  join  the  congrega- 
tion of  their  own  denomination  in 
nearby  Nantes. 

THE  HUMANITARIAN  asked 
help  from  a  minister,  an  educa- 
tor, and  a  psychologist  in  making 
the  first  25  selections.  The  pre- 
requisites for  a  boy  to  qualify  were 
to  have  a  serious  purpose  in  life 
(despite  a  first  forgivable  lapse), 
to  show  aptitude  to  master  math 
(regardless  of  his  level  of  formal 
education),  and  the  will  power  to 
make  good.  To  graduate,  each  pupil 
has  to  complete  a  project,  showing 
either  sound  craftsmanship  or 
thorough  research. 

The  first  selectees  Gourves  put 
to  work  under  skilled  craftsmen  re- 
modeling a  charming  priory,  near 
his  hometown.  Although  a  builder, 
he  would  have  none  of  soulless  con- 
crete and  glass  structures,  which 
so  easily  promote  the  aseptic  — and 
drab  —  regimented  atmosphere  his 
boys  had  already  suffered  from  in 
orphanages.  He  wanted  a  place  with 
a  warm  soul,  mellowed  by  age  and 
the  loving  handiwork  of  countless 
past  generations. 

Into  the  remodeled  priory  moved 
apparatuses  and  bits  of  high-pre- 
cision machinery  to  equip  fine  lab- 
oratories for  research.  Only  then 
Gourves  approached  topnotch  fel- 
low-scientists about  to  retire.  Most 
of  them,  he  was  able  to  fire  with 
his  own  burning  zeal  to  rehabilitate 
wayward  boys  in  the  name  of  Christ. 

Besides  serving  as  the  principal, 
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The  stark  simplicity  of  the  chapel  reminds  us  of  that  humble  stable  where  Jesus 
was  born.  The  cross  points  upward  to  "God  Is  Love,"  the  motto  by  which 
Deaconess  Annick  Gourves  lived  and  died  in  the  service  of  primitive  man. 


Gourves  teaches  a  course  of  fluid 
mechanics,  surrounded  with  devo- 
tion and  gratitude.  Like  the  patri- 
arch of  the  tribe,  he  is  consulted 
on  everything  from  domestic  trouble 
to  the  choice  of  a  college. 

His  own  and  the  school's  reputa- 
tion has  attracted  to  Ker  Annick 
some  of  France's  ablest  professors. 
I  asked  Dr.  Pierre  Le  Hautois  why 
he  forsook  the  physics  course  he 
taught  at  the  Paris  Sorbonne  Col- 
lege to  join  the  practice  school, 
which  was  tantamount  to  a  promo- 
tion in  reverse. 

"I  have  the  feeling  I  am  more 
useful  here,"  he  explained.  "In 
state-college,  our  task  is  exclusively 
to  develop  our  students'  minds. 
At  Ker  Annick,  we  have  also  to  form 
their  character  and  open  their 
hearts.  Without  preaching,  merely 


through  living  out  our  evangelical 
faith,  we  have  created  an  atmo- 
sphere of  trust,  of  service  to  others, 
that  gradually  alters  the  self-centered 
outlook  on  life  of  new  boys." 

"Here,  we  live,  work,  and  worship 
with  our  students— we  come  to  con- 
sider them  as  our  own  boys,"  adds 
Professor  Firmin  Aucouturier.  "The 
finest  reward  for  a  Christian  educa- 
tor is  to  witness  the  flowering  of 
a  young  man's  soul,  going  hand- 
in-glove  with  his  acquisition  of  new 
skills  and  learning." 

WITH  professors  of  this  moral 
caliber  and  teaching  ability, 
Ker  Annick  has  made  the  grade  as 
the  best  practice  school  in  France. 
After  twelve  years  of  successful 
operation,  all  its  alumni  have  at- 
tained   at    least     foreman-status. 
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Students  at  the  school  are  cutting 
cardboard  doors  for  a  ^th  scale  model 
of  a  French  car  in  the  automotive 
workshop. 

Some  of  the  more  gifted  are  con- 
fidently expected  to  make  their 
marks  in  scientific  research. 

Take  able  Francois  Famel  (all 
the  students'  names  are  fictitious). 
It  seems  incredible  that  this  soft- 
spoken  extension  student  had  begun 
life  as  a  delinquent  boy.  He  ran 
away  from  a  broken  home  when  16. 
Keeping  company  with  the  wrong 
crowds  landed  him  in  a  reformatory. 
He  showed  there  such  a  moving 
thirst  for  learning  that  the  chaplain 
arranged  for  his  admittance  to  Ker 
Annick. 

There  is  then  Jean  Legoff  who 
began  with  an  even  worse  start. 
He  was  condemned  to  a  five-year 
sentence  for  armed  robbery.  He 
broke  away  from  the  Nantes,  and 
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was  contemplating  the  staging  of  a 
bank-holdup  when  a  chance  remark 
overheard  in  a  bar  gave  him  instead 
the  saving  idea  to  knock  at  the 
school's  door.  Impressed  by  his  kind 
mind  and  eagerness  to  go  straight, 
Gourves  had  him  paroled  in  his 
own  custody  — after  no  end  of  wire- 
pulling. 

These  Ker  Annick  honor  gradu- 
ates attended  the  Rennes  college, 
and  got  B.Sc.'s,  majoring  respec- 
tively in  physics  and  chemistry. 
Francois  and  Jean  are  assisting  in 
the  development  of  fuel  cells,  which 
should  be  theoretically  twice  as  ef- 
ficient as  a  gasoline  engine  for  their 
not  wasting  energy  in  heat. 

The  school  does  now  $500,000  of 
sponsored  research,  but  for  several 
years,   the   humanitarian    financed 

Two  students  in  the  chemistry  labo- 
ratory are  checking  the  distillation  of 
hydrocarbons  in  comparing  the  efficiency 
of  fuel  cells  used  in  a  gasoline  engine. 


himself.  He  gave  himself  the  high 
financial  outlays  for  this  trail- 
blazing  work.  Big  corporations  are 
helping  through  scholarship  endow- 
ments, as  they  have  realized  the 
potential  for  future  leadership  in 
these  neglected  but  gifted  boys. 
The  payoff  for  one  leading  company 
is  that  Jules  Loiseau,  one  of  its 
one-time  assisted  scholars,  is  now 
heading  the  oil  activities  of  its  af- 
filiate in  North  Africa,  and  answers 
for  assets  exceeding  $300   million. 

On  campus,  I  queried  students: 
"Just  what  does  Ker  Annick  have 
that  no  other  school  seems  to  have?" 

"Each  boy  is  rated  three  times 
a  year,"  volunteered  one  lad.  "Such 
marks  determine  his  share  in  the 
year-end  bonus.  What  other  school 
gives  you  free  board,  lodging, 
tuition— and  actually  pays  you  to 
learn?" 

"The  course  for  freshmen  is 
practical,  useful,"  approved  a  new 
boy.  "I  hope  to  graduate  into  an 
electronics  expert.  I  may  work  my- 
self up  to  be  an  instructor  here, 
maybe  someday  to  a  professor— my 
future  is  in  my    own   hands." 

The  biggest  success  to  aim  at  in 
life  was  for  the  boy  to  return  as 
an  educator  to  Ker  Annick  and  pass 
on  to  other  youngsters  the  help  he 
has  so  generously  received  himself. 
Without  even  realizing  it,  he  tried 


Elias  Coulibaly,  16,  and  Moses  Samake, 
17,  are  being  helped  by  Instructor 
Yves  Cormerais  in  high-precision 
mechanics  in  the  well-equipped  work- 
shop. Students  learn  theory  and  how 
to  put  it  into  practice. 


to  pattern  himself  after  the  man  he 
revered   above   all   others. 

To  Francois,  Jean,  Jules  and  well 
over  1,000  other  fine  boys  who  had 
taken  a  wrong  start  in  life,  Tugdual 
Gourves  has  stood  at  the  parting 
of  the  ways.  This  first-century 
Christian  has  simply  meant  for 
them  all  the  difference  between  an 
existence  of  crime  and  a  respected 
life  of  useful  service  to  community 
and  country.  ■  ■ 


DAFFYNITIONS:  Deficit  Spending — Borrowing  changed  to  burrowing 
that  gets  the  country  deeper  in  the  hole. — E.  Roger  Jones. . .  .Psychiatrist — 
A  man   who    gets    paid    for    listening    to    the    problems    your    friends    have 

heard   for    nothing. — Herm    Albright Kook — a    man    who    claims    he    can 

tell  a  male  pancake  from  a  female  pancake  by  the  way  they're  stacked. — 
Ben  Bergor. 
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By  Glenn  H.  Asquith 


WHY  CAN'T  we  save  some- 
thing? Do  you  realize  that 
our  savings  account  is  down  to  fifty- 
three  cents?  When  I  think  of  all 
the  money  you've  made  in  the 
thirty  years  we've  been  married,  I 
wonder— where  did  all  that  money 
gor 

My  wife  has  a  point  there.  I  had 
never  been  in  the  high  brackets,  but 
compared  to  many  of  our  friends 
I  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  have 
a  steady  and  fairly  substantial  in- 
come. I  went  off  to  a  secluded  spot 
to  meditate— where  did  all  that 
money  go? 

Of  course,  there  were  the  obvious 
answers.  Three  children  do  not  come 
and  grow  up  and  go  through  col- 
lege at  bargain  prices.  Illness  had 
found  nothing  on  my  door  lintel 
to  cause  my  house  to  be  passed  over 
when  germs  were  around.  Hospitals 


had  taken  their  share  of  the  dollars. 
Insurance  of  various  kinds  had  been 
a  necessity  due  to  the  lack  of  a 
surplus  to  care  for  emergencies. 
Moves  required  as  I  went  slowly  up 
the  ladder  of  my  profession  ac- 
counted for  tidy  sums  of  cash. 
Clothes,  furniture,  cars,  food,  fuel—! 
Now  I  had  my  answer,  the  money 
had  gone  for  Life,  life  for  myself 
and  my  four  dependents.  Fortified 
by  my  analysis  of  expenditures  I 
felt  prepared  to  explain  that  fifty - 
three  cents  to  my  wife.  On  second 
thought,  however,  I  knew  that  my 
answer  was  not  the  complete  answer. 
The  unvarnished  truth  is  that  I 
am  not,  and  never  have  been  the 
saving  type.  Across  the  years  I  re- 
membered the  pay  envelope  that  I 
collected  once  a  week  for  perform- 
ance of  my  first  full-time  job.  In 
the  envelope  (if  I  was  not  tardy  at 
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any  time  during  the  week)  would 
be  a  ten-dollar  bill,  a  dime  and  two 
pennies.  Happily,  I  rushed  home  on 
payday;  I  gave  the  ten  dollar  bill 
to  my  mother,  and  the  dime  and 
two  pennies  to  my  younger  sister. 
Money  was  to  give  away  and  not  to 

i  keep.  This  philosophy  has  brought 
me  a  great  deal  of  joy  but— it  has 
brought  me  to  late  maturity  with 
only  fifty-three  cents  out  at  bank 
interest! 

Through  the  years  I  have  found 
that  I  can  do  four  things  with  the 
money  that  comes  to  me:  Hoard, 
spend,  invest,  give.  And,  strangely 
enough,  I  have  found  that  my 
character  has  depended  upon  what 
I  do  with  my  money;  I  have  learned 

|  that  I  can  assess  the  true  nature  of 
other  people  by  what  they  do  with 
their  money.  The  use  of  money  by 

!  one  who  is  trying  to  be  a  Christian 

t  varies  from  that  of  the  unbeliever 

•  or  modern  pagan. 

Can  that  last  statement  be 
proved?  I  think  so. 


TAKE  hoarding  for  instance. 
There  was  only  one  time  that  I 
indulged  in  this.  Sometime  after  I 
had  advanced  from  ten  dollars  and 
twelve  cents  a  week,  I  had  been 
faced  with  my  obligation  to  the 
ministry  through  my  church  and 
had  made  a  pledge.  And  I  decided 
to  tithe  my  income,  but  I  did  not 
give  all  of  the  part  set  aside  to  my 
local  church.  I  kept  a  certain 
amount  in  my  bureau  drawer  until 
some  great  need  came  to  my  atten- 
tion. When  an  urgency  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  world  or  nearby  presented 
itself,  I  had  money  ready  for  im- 
mediate disbursal.  Years  later  I 
heard  of  a  church  in  Binghamton, 
New  York,  that  did  this  kind  of 
hoarding  on  a  grander  scale.  A 
number  of  members  tithed,  and  a 
part  of  the  dedicated  money  was 
kept  in  a  common  fund.  When  a 
disaster  struck  some  place  in  the 
world— famine,  flood,  epidemic,  or 
when  a  local  family  had  a  great 
misfortune  — the  hoarded  money 
went  to  work  without  delay.  The 
point  of  hoarding  is— for  whom  is 
the  money  put  away?  Can  a  Chris- 
tian be  content  to  hide  away  his 
substance  simply  to  prepare  for  that 
"rainy  day"   in  his  own   life? 

There  is  that  second  way  I  have 
had  with  money.  I  have  invested 
some  of  it  (including  the  fifty -three 
cents!).  But  most  of  my  investments 
have  been  peculiar.  They  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  I  must  admit  that  I  have  a 
feeling  of  awe  when  I  sit  beside  a 
man  on  a  train  or  plane  and  watch 
him  run  his  eye  up  and  down  the 
figures  on  the  stock  market  pages. 
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Why  is  he  so  unhappy  at  13V2  in 
one  place,  and  so  elated  to  read  47x/4 
in  another?  One  of  my  stockbrokers 
was  a  Miss  Alice  Lloyd.  She  sent  out 
a  letter  telling  how  she  had  started 
a  small  school  in  a  mountain  section 
of  Kentucky,  but  her  money  was 
mighty  low.  I  liked  the  prospectus 
and  I  sent  twenty -five  dollars  from 
the  bureau  drawer  before  men- 
tioned. Today  that  little  school  is 
a  college,  and  the  boys  whose 
pictures  were  on  the  simple  little 
brochure  are  teachers,  lawyers, 
doctors  serving  in  their  home  com- 
munity. I  have  a  big  investment  in 
my  three  children  who  are  giving  a 
good  account  of  themselves  in  help- 
ing people.  My  investment  in  mis- 
sions is  spread  around  the  world  — 
if  only  there  was  a  financial  journal 
of  another  kind  to  show  the  rise 
in  my  stocks  I  think  I  would  not  be 
in  danger  of   an   ulcer. 

Now,  as  to  spending.  I  think  I 
must  have  inherited  a  weakness 
from  my  father.  I  recall  the  day 
that  he  came  home  to  announce 
that  a  salesman  had  come  to  the 
factory  and  sold  him  a  set  of  the 
Five  Foot  Shelf  of  Books.  For  once 
my  mother  was  rather  at  a  loss  for 
words.  We  were  going  through  a 
period  of  depression  following  a  war, 
and  she  must  have  thought  that  we 
needed  that  big  carton  of  books 
like  the  proverbial  "hole  in  the 
head."  How  could  that  man  spend 
his  money  so  foolishly!  And  yet  I 
read  those  books  and  cultivated  a 
taste  for  good  literature  which  is 
and  has  been  a  great  comfort  and 
profit  to  me.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  resist  books,  and  I  have  spent 


a  lot  of  money  for  them  for  myself 
and  for  other  people.  My  money  has 
also  gone  for  Christmas  trees  and 
birthday  cakes  and  greeting  cards 
and  new  hymnals  for  the  church.  I 
do  not  own  a  matched  set  of  golf 
clubs,  a  color  TV,  or  a  tailor-made 
suit.  My  poor  wife  has  no  mink.  I 
am  not  only  the  exception  to  the 
"man  that  has  everything,"  but  I 
am  a  man  that  wants  nothing. 

However,  giving  is  the  most  fun. 
When  appeals  come  from  church, 
school,  the  United  Fund,  special 
medical  drives,  the  Girl  Scouts,  or 
Cub  Scouts,  it  is  a  wonderful  feeling 
to  have  something  to  give.  And 
when  members  of  the  family  find 
an  urgent  need  for  funds  it  is  very 
satisfying  to  help.  When  the  priva- 
tion of  people  in  far  parts  of  the 
world  is  brought  to  my  attention, 
I  consider  giving  the  only  way  to 
take  the  edge  off  the  uneasiness 
which  I  feel  when  I  look  around  at 
all  the  blessings  that  have  come  to 
me.  When  I  give  I  feel  that  I  am 
sending  my  proxy  to  places  of  want 
just  as  I  send  my  proxy  in  to  my 
insurance  company  when  an  elec- 
tion of  officers  is  in  order— it  speaks 
for  me. 

WHERE  did  all  the  money  go? 
Well,  I  had  some  answers 
and  some  memories.  But  I  am  sure 
that  I  could  have  been  a  better 
steward.  I  realize  that  the  ways  of 
using  money  are  the  same  with  all 
men— hoarding,  spending,  invest- 
ing, giving  are  in  use  wherever  I 
look.  What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween a  Christian  use  and  careless 
use? 
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Hoarding  is  not  to  be  despised. 
The  careful  squirrel  storing  his  little 
nuts  against  the  wintry  day  when 
he  cannot  forage  for  his  family, 
the  Israelites  putting  aside  some 
manna  for  eating  on  the  Sabbath 
are  hoarding.  Anyone  who  pays 
premiums  on  insurance  is  hoarding 
for  leaner  days  or  days  of  disaster. 
When  I  pay  the  mortgage  pay- 
ments on  a  modest  home  I  am 
hoarding.  These  instances  of  hoard- 
ing seem  to  me  to  be  in  the  Chris- 
tian tradition  of  caring  for  others— 
even  a  pension  or  annuity  for 
myself  would  be  caring  for  others 
to  the  extent  that  I  need  not  be  a 
burden  to  them  in  later  days. 

There  is  a  kind  of  hoarding,  how- 
ever, that  can  be  beyond  the  will 
of  God.  The  man  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment who  kept  on  building  larger 
barns  to  assure  his  affluence  in  later 
years  is  a  glaring  example.   While 


neighbors  had  too  little  for  their 
necessities,  he  kept  adding  more  to 
more  far  beyond  what  he  could  ever 
use.  Perhaps  the  sin  of  this  is  the 
presumption  of  a  wealthy  man  that 
he  is  so  much  more  precious  than 
others  that  he  must  be  certain  of 
ease  and  luxury  no  matter  what 
happens  to  all  the  world  beside. 
Humility  can  be  a  good  guide  in 
judging  how  much  money  to  hoard. 

Going  on  to  spending,  the  same 
general  tests  hold  good,  for  spending 
is  taking  care  of  current  wants 
while  hoarding  takes  care  of  future 
wants.  Expenditures  that  take 
reasonably  good  care  of  the  physi- 
cal needs  of  a  person  and  his  de- 
pendents are  well  justified.  Bodies 
require  food,  clothing,  shelter,  rec- 
reation, medicine.  These  all  cost 
in  money,  but  they  result  in  ef- 
ficiency which  is  requisite  for  service 
to  others. 

On  the  other  hand,  money  can 
be  spent  foolishly  or  unnecessarily. 
When  one  car  will  care  for  a  family's 
need,  an  extra  car  may  not  be  justi- 
fied. A  television  set  for  every 
room,  expensive  hobby  equipment, 
costly  gadgets,  rich  and  exotic 
foods,  ''status"  homes  need  to  be 
looked  at  carefully  in  the  light  of 
God's  commandment  to  love  the 
neighbor  in  need. 

The  investing  of  money  is  not 
suspect  of  itself.  Investment  in  the 
education  of  self  or  children  may 
make  possible  the  earning  of  more 
money  and  skills  to  use  for  others 
in  the  world.  Reasonable  sums 
placed  temporarily  at  interest,  or 
for  longer  periods  of  time  make 
possible   bank   loans   to    others   in 
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need  and  enable  businesses  to  pro- 
duce needed  products.  Annuities 
bought  from  church  or  charitable 
organizations  put  money  to  use  for 
good  causes  before  the  death  of  the 
beneficiary. 

Another  kind  of  investing  repre- 
sents greed,  or  permits  the  expan- 
sion of  dubious  ventures,  or  pro- 
vides products  that  are  a  temptation 
and  a  danger  to  the  weak  should 
be  examined  with  an  honest  eye. 
Such  money  is  not  neutral  when  it 
passes  into  a  stockbroker's  hands; 
it  is  still  representative  of  our  life 
and  intent. 

When  I  give  money  away  I  may 
be  dabbling  with  the  sacred  more 
nearly  than  when  using  the  other 
three  methods  of  getting  rid  of  it. 
Giving  is  personal  and  intimate. 
Even  though  there  may  be  a  middle 
man,  I  know  pretty  much  who  the 
recipient  will  be.  I  am  deciding  what 
power  or  relief  to  give  him.  If  I  do 
not  give  in  the  time  of  crisis  I  must 
decide  what  will  be  the  results  of 
my  niggardliness.  Am  I  letting 
someone  starve  when  I  could  feed 
him?  Am  I  depriving  another  of 
medical  attention?  To  give  to  my 
own  family  I  must  be  careful  to 
give  neither  too  little  nor  too  much. 
As  I  have  pointed  out,  it  is  fun  to 
give!  But  it  can  be  dangerous,  too. 

In  a  high  school  near  us  a  great 
majority  of  the  older  students  have 
their  own  cars.  Their  parents  gave 
them  these  vehicles  of  dangerous 
capacity.  Some  lives  will  be  lost; 
some  sins  will  be  committed  that 
would  not  have  been  possible  with- 
out the  freedom  of  means  of  speed 
and  privacy.  Giving  that  indulges 


anyone  or  pampers  desires  can  well 
be  more  hurtful  than  helpful.  I  can 
give  things  to  myself  that  will  im- 
pair my  health. 

Ah  yes,  where  did  all  that  money 
go? 

And  my  poor   savings   account! 

I  wish  I  had  it  all  back,  all  that 
money,  so  I  could  dispose  of  it  all 
over  again.  I  think  I  know  more 
now  than  I  did  in  earlier  years 
about  the  power  of  money  for  good 
or  evil.  I  believe  that  the  whole 
secret  of  hoarding,  spending,  in- 
vesting, and  giving  is  to  remember 
that  I  am  using  something  that 
never  belonged  to  me  at  all.  I  am 
an  agent  for  God. 

Back  to  my  wife,  then,  to  try  to 
put  into  words  these  thoughts  and 
memories  that  have  been  going 
through  my  mind.  ■  ■ 


NEWS  BIT 

Forward  America 

The  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  announced  a  pro- 
gram called  Forward  America  which 
offers  guidelines  on  a  coordinated 
program  to  help  this  country's 
cities.  It  aims  to  marshal  American 
businessmen  to  attack  and  solve 
such  problems  as:  substandard 
housing,  hard-core  unemployment, 
inferior  schools,  inadequate  mass 
transportation,  soaring  crime,  and 
many  others.  The  Chamber  declares 
that  Forward  America  is  no  panacea 
but  the  teamwork,  the  direction, 
the  community  spirit  make  up  a 
significant  approach. 
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FAITH  REINTERPRETED 


Can  We  Still  Believe  in  Prayer? 


By  David  A.  MacLennan 


DURING  the  second  World  War  a  young  girl  whose  fiance  was 
killed  in  action  explained  why  she  no  longer  prayed  or  be- 
lieved in  prayer.  ''I  went  to  church  every  day  and  prayed,"  she 
said.  "I  prayed  every  night,  almost  every  waking  hour.  But  he  was 
killed.  I  shall  never  pray  again  or  enter  a  church."  We  can  under- 
stand why  she  reached  such  a  conclusion.  At  the  same  time  we  hope 
that  since  that  time  she  has  come  to  understand  the  true  meaning 
of  prayer.  Christians  who  have  attained  some  spiritual  maturity 
could  tell  her  that  God  has  not  promised  that  if  we  pray  "hard 
enough,"  one  whom  we  love  may  be  granted  immunity  from  injury, 
sickness  or  death.  God  did  not  protect  his  beloved  Son  Jesus  from 
judicial  murder  by  crucifixion.  God  did  something  even  greater: 
God  gave  Jesus  the  spiritual  resource  to  endure  the  agony  and 
pain  of  dying  and  gave  Jesus  the  divine  grace  to  pray  for  his 
crucifiers'  forgiveness.  No  one  has  all  the  answers  to  questions 
we  may  raise  about  prayer.  As  saints  of  other  days  and  of  today 
might  say  to  us:  "God  always  answers  prayer,  but  sometimes  God 
says  'No',  and  other  times  he  says  'Wait',  and  other  times  God 
says  'Yes.'  " 

What  Is  Prayer? 

There  are  almost  as  many  definitions  of  prayer  as  there  are 
definitions  of  love.  One  of  America's  spiritual  leaders  of  an  earlier 
generation,  Phillips  Brooks,  said:  "Prayer  is  not  the  overcoming 
of  God's  reluctance;  it  is  the  taking  hold  of  God's  willingness." 
Another    American    bishop    of    the    Episcopal    Church,    the    late 
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Bishop  G.  Ashton  Oldham  said  that  prayer  '4s  the  committing  of 
ourselves  for  the  carrying  out  of  God's  purposes.  It  is  a  telephone 
call  to  headquarters  for  orders."  Prayer  is  the  outreach  of  our 
spirits  to  the  infinite  and  eternal  Spirit  of  God.  Another  person 
put  it  this  way:  prayer  is  the  soul  getting  into  contact  with  the 
God  in  whom  it  believes.  A  man  who  knows  prayer  through  his 
own  daily  practice  of  praying,  and  who  has  a  gift  of  expression, 
gave  these  definitions:  "Prayer  is  need  finding  a  voice.  Prayer  is 
embarrassment  seeking  relief.  Prayer  is  friend  in  search  of  friend. 
Prayer  is  a  quest  in  the  darkness  of  midnight.  Prayer  is  knocking 
on  a  barred  door.  Prayer  is  communion  through  both  darkness  and 
closed  doors.  Prayer  is  shameless  insistence  in  the  name  of  another. 
Prayer  is  expecting  and  receiving  all  things  whatsoever  we  need  to 
meet  the  demands  when  Jesus  our  Friend  calls  on  us."  (Ralph  A. 
Herring  in  The  Pulpit  in  the  South,  Frank  S.  Mead,  editor.  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Co.,  Westwood,  N.J.  Used  by  permission.) 

Prayer  in  the  Bible 

As  you  probably  know,  prayer  is  found  in  almost  all  ancient 
religions.  Thus,  in  its  most  primitive  forms,  prayer  is  little  more 
than  use  of  what  seems  to  us  to  be  magic.  In  the  earliest  part  of 
the  Bible,  however,  prayer  has  risen  above  this  superstitious 
level.  In  the  Old  Testament,  the  great  heroes  prayed  as  men  and 
women  would  talk  with  a  great  and  good  friend.  (See  Genesis 
24:42;  Numbers  14:17  and  following  verses.) 

In  the  writings  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  we  have  one  who  seems 
often  to  be  a  Christ-like  figure  long  before  Christ  came.  Jeremiah 
prays  as  one  who  knows  intimately  the  compassionate  God  to 
whom  he  addresses  his  prayers.  (See  Jeremiah  15:15-18;  17:14-18; 
20:7-18  etc.) 

The  book  of  Psalms  has  been  called  the  prayerbook  of  ancient 
Israel  and  indeed  many  of  the  psalms  are  prayers  which  any  mem- 
ber of  the  human  race  could  make  his  own.  Almost  every  kind  of 
prayer,  and  every  kind  of  emotion,  is  found  in  the  Psalms.  True, 
there  are  some  prayers,  in  certain  psalms,  such  as  those  for 
vengeance  on  one's  enemies  which  are  human  enough  but  scarcely 
Christian.  The  majority  of  the  prayers  in  the  Psalms  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament  are  acceptable  to  Christians,  and  have 
been  used  in  Christian  worship  from  the  beginning  of  the   Chris- 
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tian  movement. 

In  the  New  Testament,  the  first  prayer  to  study  is  the  prayer 
we  call  the  Lord's  Prayer.  More  accurately,  it  could  be  called 
the  disciples'  prayer.  This  is  the  model  prayer,  the  prayer  that 
teaches  us  how  to  pray  (Luke  11:1-4;  Matthew  6:9-13).  In  this 
prayer  which  Christ  gave  us  we  are  taught  never  to  be  selfish  in 
our  prayers.  We  pray  to  our  Father:  we  concentrate  first  on  God, 
and  pray  that  God's  kingdom  or  fatherly  rule  may  prevail,  and 
that  God's  will  may  be  done.  We  say  "we",  not  "I",  and  pray  for 
others— "us"  — not  just  ourselves.  We  ask  for  resources  adequate 
for  today's  needs.  We  ask  for  forgiveness,  because  we  have  ful- 
filled the  essential  condition  of  receiving  God's  forgiveness:  we 
have  forgiven  those  who  have  sinned  against  us. 

In  the  New  Testament  we  learn  that  the  Lord  of  all  life,  Jesus 
Christ,  prayed  frequently:  in  fact,  constantly.  For  prayer  is  not 
simply  an  act  or  action,  it  is  an  attitude— the  attitude  of  a  loving 
son  toward  the  best  of  fathers.  The  Apostle  Paul  teaches  us  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  helps  us  in  our  prayers.  (See  Romans  8:26-27.) 

We  learn  from  John's  gospel  (14:13,  etc.)  that  we  are  to  pray 
in  the  name  of  Christ.  What  does  this  mean?  It  does  not  mean 
that  adding  the  name  to  our  prayers  as  a  kind  of  pious  tag  will 
insure  the  kind  of  answer  we  desire.  "Whatever  you  ask  in  my 
name,  I  will  do  it,"  said  Jesus  in  the  verse  from  John  just  mentioned. 
What  does  it  mean  to  pray  in  Christ's  name?  It  means  to  pray  in 
Christ's  spirit,  with  something  of  Christ's  character  influencing 
our  petitions.  It  means  that  we  screen  out  askings  through  the 
spirit  and  mind  of  Christ.  If  you  and  I  cannot  imagine  our  Lord 
asking  God  to  do  or  give  certain  things,  we  must  not  ask  God  to 
do  or  give  such  things. 

The  Scriptures  of  the  Christian  faith  teach  us  to  pray  for 
others,  our  friends  and  our  enemies.  Such  a  recorded  prayer  as 
that  of  Paul's  in  Philippians  1:3-11  shows  the  range  and  depth  of 
Christian  prayer  for  others.  Paul  asks  that  his  friends  pray  for 
him,  too.  (See  Romans  15:30;  1  Thessalonians  5:25.) 

A  great  Christian  thinker  whom  our  Roman  Catholic  brothers 
revere,  St.  Thomas  Acquinas,  said  that  it  is  legitimate  to  pray 
for  anything  it  is  legitimate  to  ask  God  for.  The  eternal  Father 
who  draws  us  to  himself  in  Christ  (John  6:44;  14:6,  etc.)  is  more 
willing  to  give  what  we  need  than  we  are  to  ask.  But  God  will 
never  force  himself  or  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  upon  any  of  us.  He 
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will  not  coerce  or  batter  down  the  doors  of  our  personalities.  He 
does  stand  at  the  door  and  knock,  but  as  in  the  famous  picture  by 
Holman  Hunt,  The  Light  of  the  World,  he  stands  on  the  outside 
and  the  handle  of  the  door  is  on  the  inside.  If  we  will  open  the 
door  he  will  come  in  to  our  soul's  inner  room  and  break  the  bread  of 
life  for  us  (Revelation  3:20). 

One  directive  the  Bible  gives  concerning  prayer  which  seems 
impossible  to  follow.  It  is  the  instruction,  "pray  without  ceasing" 
(1  Thessalonians  6:3).  How  can  anyone  but  some  cloistered  monk 
or  nun  pray  constantly?  Surely  this  word  means  that  we  are  to 
cultivate  an  awareness  of  God's  presence,  love,  and  support  which 
will  keep  us  open  to  his  guidance.  To  pray  continually  is  impossible 
unless  it  means  that  it  becomes  natural  for  us  to  turn  to  him  at 
times  in  thankfulness,  and  in  prayer  for  others.  One  of  the  hap- 
piest and  most  helpful  persons  I  know  is  far  from  childish  in  her 
faith.  It  is  habitual  with  her  to  say  as  a  loving  and  grateful  child 
would  say  to  a  parent,  "Thank  you,  Jesus",  when  anything  good  or 
kind,  unselfish  or  joyful,  occurs.  In  this  sense  she  prays  constantly. 

Can  We  Pray  in  This  Scientific  Age? 

This  question  is  one  which  we  ourselves  may  ask.  After  all, 
we  know  much  more  than  our  ancestors  did  about  this  mysterious 
and  apparently  law-abiding  universe.  How  can  even  the  best  person's 
most  sincere  prayer  alter  the  scheme  of  things?  Prayer,  however, 
is  not  an  attempt  to  alter  the  scheme  of  things.  Prayer  when  it  is 
unselfish  and  therefore  more  nearly  like  Christ's,  is  asking  God 
to  change  our  minds  and  wills  from  resistance  to  cooperation  with 
his  purpose  for  us  and  for  all  his  human  children.  Although  we 
must  not  set  limits  to  God's  power,  it  remains  true  that  God's 
activity  seems  to  be  more  in  human  minds  and  lives  than  in  the 
events  of  the  physical  universe.  There  is  much  about  our  universe 
and  about  ourselves  that  science  has  not  yet  discovered. 

Meanwhile,  without  ignoring  the  so-called  laws  of  nature,  we 
can  pray,  confident  that  God  will  answer  according  to  his  knowl- 
edge of  our  needs.  Why  do  we  pray?  Because  we  must!  Do  we  not 
pray  even  when  we  use  no  religious  language  or  form  of  prayer? 
If,  as  the  hymnwriter  said  long  ago,  "Prayer  is  the  soul's  sincere 
desire,  uttered  or  unexpressed"  then  all  human  beings  pray  at  one 
time  or  another. 
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The  Different  Kinds  of  Prayer 

Of  course  there  are  kinds  of  prayer  which  are  sub -Christian. 
These  include  the  infantile  prayer  which  thinks  of  God  as  a  kindly 
elderly  gentleman,  a  kind  of  cosmic  Santa  Claus  who  will  gratify 
any  wish  we  present  him  if  we  persist  in  asking  and  do  so  in  pious 
language.  There  is  the  self -centered  kind  of  prayer  which,  like  the 
prodigal  in  Jesus'  wonderful  story,  keeps  saying  to  his  father,  "Give 
me.",  Only  when  he  came  to  his  better  self  in  a  far  country,  was  the 
prodigal  son  able  to  get  out  of  orbit  around  himself.  He  then  asked, 
"Make  me  — as  one  of  your  hired  servants"  (Luke  15).  There  is  also 
the  prayer  which  is  a  substitute  for  responsible  action. 

Prayer  is  no  substitute  for  action.  How  can  we  pray  for  peace 
and  support  unjust  war?  How  can  we  pray  for  health  and  disregard 
rules  of  health  or  the  advice  of  physicians?  Also,  a  dangerous  kind 
of  prayer  is  the  prayer  which  assumes  that  having  prated  we 
understand  clearly  the  will  of  God  in  a  complex  situation.  To  our 
prayer  should  be  added  the  objective  study  of  all  available  facts, 
and  the  "checking  out"  of  our  findings  with  trustworthy,  unbiased 
friends. 

There  are  also  kinds  or  types  of  prayer  which  increase  our 
understanding  of  this  tremendously  vital  discipline  and  resource. 
One  way  to  remember  easily  these  kinds  of  prayer  or  elements  in 
Christian  prayer  is  to  use  the  acrostic  A-C-T-S-S,  We  have  added 
and  extra  S  to  the  word  "acts."  A  stands  for  adoration,  the  purest 
form  of  prayer.  This  is  communion  at  its  best.  It  is  what  the 
peasant  did  who  told  his  pastor  that  he  didn't  say  anything  when 
he  prayed,  at  least  not  in  words.  He  said  that  he  looked  at  Christ 
"and  he  looked  at  me."  The  "C"  stands  for  Confession.  Self- 
examination,  however  painful,  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  Christian 
life.  Such  self-examination  should  lead  to  confessing  to  God  the 
particular  sins  we  have  committed,  and  realizing  the  divine  forgiveness. 

Next  comes  Thanksgiving.  This  has  been  called  the  most 
characteristically  Christian  element  in  prayer.  Jesus  even  thanked 
God  in  his  last  supper  with  his  first  followers,  knowing  that  death 
awaited  him.  "In  everything  give  thanks"  says  the  New  Testament. 
Then  comes  the  first  "S"  — supplication  or  petition.  At  its  best 
this  means  intercession  or  prayer  for  others.  This  is  surely  the  most 
unselfish  kind  of  prayer.  Who  can  measure  the  influence  of  such 
prayer?  In  the  middle  of  a  fierce  engagement  with  the  enemy  a 
soldier  who  had  been  understandably  nervous,  suddenly  felt  calm. 
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He  asked  a  chaplain  what  he  thought  was  the  explanation.  The 
chaplain  answered,  "Perhaps  somebody  is  praying  for  you."  To 
which  the  soldier  responded:  "Right!  It  would  be  my  mother." 

The  final  "S"  in  the  acrostic  stands  for  Submission  or  Surrender. 
We  accept  God's  will,  submit  to  his  desire  for  us,  and  in  surrender 
to  the  divine  purpose  proceed  on  the  mission  we  believe  God  wants 
his  children  to  advance. 

Aids  to  Prayer 

Pastors,  civilian  and  military,  can  be  of  real  help  to  us  as  we 
try  to  make  our  own  prayer  life  more  vital  and  productive.  Helpful 
books  or  booklets  may  be  suggested.  John  Baillie's  A  Diary  of 
Private  Prayer  is  a  20th-century  classic,  a  collection  of  uncommonly 
helpful  prayers.  Lawrence  P.  Fitzgerald's  The  Serviceman  at  Prayer 
is  compact,  Christian,  and  clear.  Unconventional  prayers  in  every- 
day language  will  be  found  in  a  book  such  as  Malcolm  Boyd's  Are 
You  Running  With  Me,  Jesus'?  It  is  important  with  all  printed 
prayers  to  read  them  thoughtfully,  and  if  possible  to  make  them 
our  own. 

What  about  times  for  prayer?  Of  course  we  can  pray  at  any 
time  and  anywhere.  However  like  most  important  disciplines  it 
helps  to  have  regular  times.  Even  a  few  moments  spent  in  prayer 
as  soon  as  we  are  awake  in  the  morning  will  set  the  tone  for  the 
day,  and  help  us  to  start  the  day's  activities  on  what  watchmakers 
long  ago  called  "a  strong  spring."  At  noon,  even  before  we  begin 
the  midday  meal,  it  is  good  to  say  "thank  you"  to  the  giver  of  all 
good  things.  Last  thing  at  night,  perhaps  just  after  "lights  out," 
it  is  good  to  turn  over  to  God  all  the  day's  events,  the  failures, 
the  successes  if  any,  the  causes  of  anxiety  or  fear,  and  affirm  God's 
love  and  watchcare.  There  is  much  truth  in  the  Bible  verse,  "he 
gives  to  his  beloved  in  sleep"  (Psalm  127:2).  Prayer  helps  open 
the  channels  which  the  divine  Spirit  can  use  to  give  us  what  we 
need  even  in  our  sleep. 

You  and  I  do  not  need  to  use  formal  religious  language  in  our 
prayers.  Nor  do  we  need  to  pray  as  the  leader  of  worship  might 
pray  in  a  church  service.  God  hears  the  simple  and  sincere  prayer 
of  any  of  his  children.  As  a  veteran  Christian  expressed  memorably: 
"The  only  way  to  pray  is  to  pray,  and  the  way  to  pray  is  to  pray 
much.  The  less  I  pray,  the  worse  it  goes."  ■  ■ 
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This  stately  cedar  tree  at  the  entrance  to  The  Cedars  is  the  one  used  on  the 
Lebanese  flag,  and  on  coins  and  stamps  of  the  country. 


The  Qedars  of  Lebanon 


By  Marie  Puhr 


CEDARS,  which  once  covered 
the  mountains  of  Lebanon  and 
gave  rise  to  the  legend  that  the 
cross  upon  which  Christ  was  cruci- 
fied was  made  of  cedar,  now  consist 
of  only  two  small  groves.  One  of 
these  is  always  referred  to  as  "The 
Cedars."  It  is  this  grove  that  at- 
tracts many  visitors  who  want  to 
see  what  remains  of  Lebanon's  once 
greatest  glory. 

The  Cedars  are  reached  by  a 
precipitous  ascent  over  steep  wind- 
ing mountain  roads  up  some  6,000 


feet  from  the  Kadisha  Valley.  The 
view  on  the  way  is  spectacular. 
Looking  down  there  is  a  water- 
fall. A  thunderous  sound  peals 
through  the  air  as  the  water  drops 
and  crashes  on  the  rocks  below. 
Looking  down  still  further,  the 
valley  appears  divided  like  a  patch- 
work quilt  into  individual  farms  and 
terraced  acres. 

Walled  in  and  protected,  this 
grove  has  survived  for  centuries. 
It  has  escaped  the  goat  and  the 
woodcutter.    From    lofty    heights, 
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these  cedars,  or  their  ancestors,  have 
seen  the  birth  of  Christianity,  the 
birth  and  decline  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  the  rise  of  Mohammed,  the 
coming  of  the  Crusaders,  their  sub- 
sequent conquest  by  the  Moslems 
and,  more  recently  the  death  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  They  may  have 
been  seedlings  when  Solomon  was 
king  as  cedars  are  said  to  live  to 
an  old  age,  sometimes  thousands 
of  years. 

This  grove  of  cedars  undoubtedly 
has  been  saved  by  its  very  inac- 
cessibility. It  is  only  recently  that 
there  has  been  a  road  up  these 
steep  and  rugged  mountains.  Before 
the  road  was  built,  mountain  hikers 
made  the  trip  only  after  long  and 
careful  preparation.  A  few  made  the 
hazardous  journey  by  donkeyback. 
Some  who  made  the  trip  wrote 
about  it,  publishing  articles  and 
books,  others  carved  their  initials 
or  names  on  the  trees  and  the  dates 
of  their  visits.  One  tree  is  known 
as  the  Lamartine  tree,  for  it  has 
the  famous  French  poet's  name  on 
it,  but  there  is  a  question  that 
he  actually   put   it   there   himself. 

Today,  the  Cedars  are  a  national 
monument;  a  place  of  reverence 
and  contemplation.  Here,  one  can 
in  fancy  reconstruct  the  past.  The 
citizens  of  Lebanon  who  live  in  the 
cities  and  villages  below  visit  The 
Cedars  as  we  in  this  country  visit 
Mount  Vernon  and  other  national 
shrines  which  are  a  part  of  our 
country's  past.  Foreigners,  mostly 
Christians,  share  the  feeling  and 
rightly  so  that  the  Cedars  are  part 
of  their  heritage   too. 

In  the  winter,  The  Cedars  become 


a  ski  resort  with  comfortable  quar- 
ters for  relaxation  at  the  hotel  after 
a  strenuous  day  enjoying  the  crisp 
mountain  air  and  the  unique  setting. 

A  visitor  can  easily  imagine  as 
he  looks  down  the  bare  mountain 
slopes  what  it  was  like  those  cen- 
turies ago  when  cedars  and  other 
trees  covered  the  mountainsides  of 
Lebanon.  Then  he  would  have  seen 
trees  instead  of  goats  on  those 
rugged  slopes. 

What  happened  to  the  cedars? 
Some  blame  the  goat;  others  the 
woodcutters.  Both,  no  doubt,  had 
their  share  in  the  devastation. 
Today,  goats  dot  the  mountain- 
sides. Their  close  cutting  teeth,  agile 
legs,  and  durable  digestion  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  feed  on  pastures 
too  rough  and  poor  for  cattle.  They 
forage  and  eat  practically  anything 
including  the  seedlings  of  the  cedar. 

But  it  has  been  no  recent  de- 
velopment that  has  taken  the  cedars 
of  Lebanon.  History  records  that 
Hiram  of  Tyre  was  responsible  for 
trading  Lebanese  timber  for  Pales- 
tine grain  and  olive  oil.  The  agree- 
ment is  recorded  in  1  Kings,  Chap- 
ter 5,  of  the  Bible: 

So  Hiram  supplied  Solomon  with  all 
the  timber  of  cedar  and  cypress  that 
he  desired  . . .  King  Solomon  raised 
levy  of  forced  labor  out  of  all  Israel: 
and  the  levy  numbered  thirty  thou- 
sand men.  And  he  sent  them  to  Leba- 
non ...  (vv  10,   13,    14a). 

In  reading  further  in  the  Bible, 
1  Kings,  Chapter  6,  we  find  that 
the  walls,  floors,  and  roof  of  Solo- 
mon's famous  temple  all  were  con- 
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From  a  distance  the  cedar  trees  look  like  black  spots  on  the  mountain. 


structed  of  cedar.  In  Chapter  7  the 
use  of  cedar  in  Solomon's  palace 
is  described.  It  is  stated  that  he 
made  a  porch  of  the  throne  and 
covered  it  with  cedar  wood  from 
the  floor  to  the  top. 

BUT  EVEN  before  Solomon's 
time  cedars  were  being  taken 
out  of  Lebanon.  In  the  forestless 
valley  of  the  Nile  the  chief  trees 
were  the  date  palm,  the  sycamore, 
tamarisk  and  acacia,  none  of  which 
furnished  good  timber.  The  Egyp- 
tian kings,  called  Pharaohs,  eyed 
with  envy  the  cedar-covered  moun- 
tains of  Lebanon.  Boats  and  barges 
were  needed  on  the  Nile  and  it  took 
strong  wood  to  build  them. 

When  the  Egyptians  pushed  their 
way  into  Asia  they  would  return 
by  way  of  Lebanon  with  a  colony 
of  prisoners  and  history  reports 
them  forcing  the  chiefs  of  the  coun- 
try to  furnish  cargoes  of  cedar.  The 
slave  labor  was  used  in  cutting  down 
the  logs  and  loading  them  on  barges 


to  float  along  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Nile. 

One  use  of  cedar  by  the  Egyp- 
tians was  to  build  the  sacred  barges 
of  the  God  Amon  at  the  Temple  of 
Karnak  at  Luxor.  These  sacred 
barges  were  used  to  carry  the  body 
of  the  dead  king  and  his  possessions 
on  the  Nile  to  the  Valley  of  the 
Kings  and  thence  to  the  hidden 
tomb. 

Two  massive  pylons  or  towered 
gateways  in  front  of  the  temple  and 
between  these  a  covered  hall  with 
the  roof  supported  upon  large  cedar 
columns  and  the  splendid  silver 
gold-tipped  flag  staves  at  the  temple 
were  all  of  Lebanon's  precious 
cedar.  The  Egyptian  artisans  also 
used  their  skill  in  making  fine 
furniture  from  cedar  for  the  public 
buildings  as  well  as  homes. 

In  the  Art  Institute  at  Chicago 
there  is  a  coffin  made  of  cedar  which 
the  Egyptians  had  imported  from 
Lebanon.  If  one  examines  carefully 
the  pieces  made  of  wood  at  the  art 
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museum  in  Cairo  he  can  find  arti- 
facts of  cedar. 

Later,  Lebanon's  famous  cedars 
were  used  by  the  Greeks,  the 
Romans,  the  Crusaders,  as  they 
in  turn  came  to  this  country  of 
biblical  fame.  Other  wood,  pine  and 
oak,  suffered  also.  Thus,  the  bar- 
renness of  the  mountains  of  Leba- 
non come  from  mining  the  wood 
and  not  replacing  it.  Shipbuilding 
needed  wood.  Fuel  was  scarce  so 
wood  was  used  not  only  for  cooking 
and  heating  but  to  smelt  iron  ore. 

It  is  true  some  new  plantings 
have  been  made.  But  cedar  trees 
grow  slowly  and  to  replace  them  is 
a  matter  of  centuries.  Even  in  The 
Cedars,  walled  in  at  the  top  of  a 
mountain,  the  trees  are  gradually 
disappearing.  Some  estimate  that 
about  a  tree  a  year  is  lost  but  the 
rate  may  be  even  faster.  Of  course, 
there  are  some  seedlings  but  despite 
strenuous  efforts  goats  invade  the 
grove  and  eat  the  young  seedlings. 

It  is  said  that  to  reforest  the 
mountains  of  Lebanon  is  impossible. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  small 
reforestation  projects.  But  on  the 
mountains  with  the  protective  cover 
provided  by  the  trees  gone,  the  soil 
that  made  their  growth  possible  has 
been  washed  down  the  mountains 
and  into  the  sea  and  these  trees 
grow  best  at  high  altitudes. 

Despite  the  dwindling  number  of 
cedar  trees  in  Lebanon,  the  cedar 
lives  on  as  the  national  emblem  of 
the  country.  It  is  on  Lebanon's 
flag,  coins,  and  stamps.  As  such, 
it  is  an  integral  part  of  the  country, 
and  has  symbolized  Lebanon  through 
the  years.  ■  ■ 


Daily  Bible  Readings 

August 

DAY  BOOK     CHAPTER 

1 Titus 2:7-13 

2 Job 8:5-14 

3 Job 27:1-8 

4 Acts 2:21-26 

5 Psalms 39:1-7 

6 Psalms 71:1-16 

7 Jeremiah 17:5-13 

8 Psalms 146:1-10 

9 Proverbs 13:12-18 

10 ..  Jeremiah 14:7-9 

11 Joel 3:12-16 

12 Zechariah 9:9-12 

13 Acts 24:10-16 

14 Romans 4:13-18 

15 Romans 5:1-5 

16 Romans 8:18-28 

17 Romans 15:4-13 

18 1  Corinthians .  15:12-26 

19 Ephesians 1:9-18 

20 Ephesians 2:4-12 

21 Psalms 42:1-5 

22 .Colossians 1:1-8 

23 Colossians 1:20-27 

24 1  Thessalonians  1:7-19 

25 1  Thessalonians  4:13-18 

26 1  Thessalonians  .5:1-18 

27 2  Thessalonians   2:7-17 

28 Hebrews 6:9-19 

29 1  Peter 1:3-13 

30 1  Peter 3:1-15 

31 1  John 3:1-3 


If  politics  is  defined  as  the  attain- 
ment and  utilization  of  power,  and  if 
power  is  the  potential  for  influence, 
it  is  obvious  that  politics  and  education 
are  inseparable. — Editorial,  Phi  Delta 
Kappan,  2/68 
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The  Miracle  Team 


IF  YOU  ARE  an  avid  baseball  fan  like  myself  you  would  know 
that  the  last  time  the  Red  Sox  had  won  the  league  champion- 
ship was  way  back  in  1946,  and  since  then  had  been  up  and  down 
the  league  standing  like  a  toy  jumping  jack.  Since  they  had  lost 
their  super-batting  star,  Ted  Williams,  there  had  been  no  one  to 
replace  him.  About  seven  years  ago,  the  Sox  scout  discovered  a 
young  outfielder  by  the  name  of  Carl  Yastrzemski.  Ted  Williams, 
once  he  saw  Yastrzemski  hit,  predicted  that  Carl  would  be  a  great 
hitter.  This  prediction  proved  correct. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  watch  "Yaz"  in  his  first  major  league 
game  and  was  amazed  at  the  cut  that  this  young  player  took  at  the 
ball.  He  swung  so  hard  that  the  bat  almost  went  one-and-a-half 
times  around  his  big  shoulders.  It  was  almost  unbelievable  that  his 
spine  did  not  break  with  the  impact  of  his  tremendous  swing! 

Since  the  year  he  came  to  the  Red  Sox,  Carl  had  won  two  batting 
titles  and  had  four  times  been  awarded  the  Golden  Gloves  for  field- 
ing ability.  When  Tony  Conigliaro,  the  Red  Sox's  other  batting 
star,  was  hit  by  a  wild  pitch  in  the  eye,  it  was  feared  that  the  team 
would  suffer  greatly  without  his  big  gun.  Yaz  took  over  the  chores 
then  in  the  long-hitting  department  and  began  to  hit  regularly  in 
all  directions  over  the  fence. 

The  team  had  found  itself  and  was  doing  an  almost  impossible 
task  of  staying  in  top  place— but  they  were  stubborn  and  never  did 
quite  give  up  the  ball  game.  They  fought  to  the  very  last  ball  game, 
winning  it  and  taking  the  championship  of  the  American  League 
by  just  a  few  percentage  points!  Carl  Yastrzemski  wound  up  being 
a  Triple  Crown  winner.  He  batted  .326,  drove  in  121  runs  and  wal- 
loped 44  homers,  twice  as  many  as  he  had  ever  hit  in  past  performances. 

What  made  this  mediocre  team  that  was  once  given  big  odds 
that  it  wouldn't  finish  higher  than  seventh  place,  wind  up  as 
champions?  The  answer  is  not  easy  to  come  by,  except  that  what- 
ever it  is  that  champions  have  to  have  to  be  able  to  come  through, 
the  Red  Sox  had  it  in  1967! 

— Mario  De  Marco 
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THn.  TtJoHf  Ttteefo  a  Sfoy 


By  Dan  Ross 


A  Chinese  beauty  is  suspected  of  being  a  leading  spy 


MEI  WONG,  the  internationally 
known  Bombay  art  dealer, 
was  looking  out  of  the  window  of 
his  fifth  floor  studio  in  the  great 
Indian  city's  Empire  Hotel  watch- 
ing a  majestic  white  P  &  0  liner  as 
it  steamed  across  the  bay.  His 
broad  Oriental  face  wore  a  look  of 
calm  and  he  was  so  absorbed  by 
the  sight  that  he  did  not  hear  his 
friend,  Inspector  Bannerjee  of  the 
Bombay  Homicide  Division,  enter 
his  treasure-laden  studio. 

''Impressive  sight,"  the  ascetic, 
brown-skinned  Inspector  Bannerjee 
said  casually.  He  wore  a  white 
linen  suit  and  a  turban. 

Mr.  Wong  turned  to  him.  "I  did 
not  hear  you  come  in,"  the  old 
Chinese  observed. 

Inspector  Bannerjee  smiled.  "Put 
it  down  to  my  long  years  of  train- 


ing. Entering  a  room  soundlessly 
requires   a    special    knack." 

Mr.  Wong  nodded  and  waved  to 
a  chair  with  a  pudgy  hand.  "Won't 
you  sit  down,  Inspector?  Is  this  an 
official   or   a    social    visit?" 

The  bearded  inspector  took  the 
offered  chair  and  waited  for  the 
pudgy  old  art  dealer  to  settle  him- 
self into  his  accustomed  place  be- 
hind his  broad  mahogany  desk. 

Then  Inspector  Bannerjee  leaned 
forward.  "It's  strictly  official,  Mr. 
Wong.  And  I  think  you  are  the 
only  one  in  Bombay  who  can  help 
me." 

"Indeed?"  Mr.  Wong's  broad 
face  showed  no  expression. 

"Absorbed  as  you  are  in  your 
art  dealings  you  must  nevertheless 
be  aware  of  the  tense  international 
situation,"  the  Inspector  said. 
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"I'm  only  too  painfully  aware  of 
it,"  Mei  Wong  said  gravely.  "For 
some  years  I  have  received  few 
items  of  value  from  the  China 
mainland.  I  have  had  to  look  to 
other  sources  for  my  stock."  He 
indicated  a  glass-fronted  display 
case  on  the  wall  near  his  desk  which 
contained  delicate,  priceless  items  of 
jade,  ivory,  and  porcelain. 

Inspector  Banner jee  followed  his 
glance.  "I  take  it  you  had  a  good 
supply  of  antiques  before  things 
became  tight  in  the  communist 
area." 

"Fortunately,  yes,"  the  old  dealer 
said. 

"You  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  Bombay  has  become  a  center 
for  spy  operations,"  the  inspector 
said.  "And  one  of  the  ringleaders 
of  the  movement  here  is  a  charming 
young  woman  from  your  own  coun- 
try. A  Chinese  beauty  by  the  name 
of  Anna  Lee." 

Mei  Wong  showed  mild  aston- 
ishment. "But  I  have  met  her!  She 
claimed  to  be  from  Formosa.  She 
is  an  artist.  She  paints  very  well." 

"True,"  the  inspector  agreed. 
"She  has  done  some  excellent  por- 
traits. In  fact,  many  of  the  consular 
members  of  the  foreign  colony  have 
gone  to  her  studio  for  sittings. 
And  we  think  she  has  systematically 
obtained  information  from  some 
of  them." 

The  art  dealer  said,  "Then  you 
believe  she  is  in  the  employ  of  the 
communists?" 

"We  know  it,  but  we  can't  prove 
it,"  Inspector  Bannerjee  said.  "She 
bought  several  items  from  you,  did 
she  not?" 


"She  did.  On  one  occasion  a 
bracelet  of  gold  and  jade.  And  not 
too  long  ago  a  locket  with  a  worked 
gold  chain  and  a  jade  main  piece. 
Both  very  expensive  items." 

Inspector  Bannerjee  sighed  and 
sat  back  in  his  chair.  "Not  the  sort 
of  things  a  struggling  artist  could 
afford,  eh?" 

"That  is  true." 

"Miss  Anna  Lee  has  an  excellent 
gimmick,"  the  inspector  explained. 
"It  seems  her  people  have  developed 
a  tiny  transmitting  device  which 
she  uses  to  deliver  the  conversa- 
tions between  her  and  the  subjects 
of  her  portraits.  We  think  that  you 
are  indirectly  involved  with  the 
device." 

Mei  Wong  spread  his  delicate 
hands.  "But  I  know  nothing  of 
electronics!" 

Inspector  Bannerjee  laughed.  "I 
realize  that,  Mr.  Wong.  What  I'm 
trying  to  tell  you  is  our  agents 
suspect  she  has  the  transmitting 
device  cleverly  installed  in  either 
the  bracelet  you  sold  her  or  the 
locket.  They  are  both  ornate  and 
bulky  and  she  invariably  wears 
them  when  receiving  members  of 
the  different  consulates  for  their 
sittings  at   her   studio." 

The  old  art  dealer  raised  his  eye- 
brows. "It  could  be  possible  but 
I  doubt  it." 

"We  are  reasonably  sure  we're 
on  the  right  track,"  the  brown- 
skinned  inspector  said.  "Which  do 
you  think  might  offer  the  better 
hiding  place    for   the   device?" 

Mei  Wong  considered.  "Probably 
the  locket.  It  had  a  space  that 
could  be  used  for  such  a  purpose. 
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But  again  by  slightly  changing  the 
design  of  the  bracelet,  it  could  be 
utilized  to  cover  a  sufficiently  small 
device." 

"Would  you  mind  setting  up  an 
appointment  with  Miss  Lee  to  have 
your  portrait  done?"  the  inspector 
asked. 

The  old  man  looked  startled.  "I 
really  am  not  interested." 

"I  realize  that,"  Inspector  Ban- 
ner jee  said.  "But  I  want  you  to  have 
a  look  at  both  the  locket  and  the 
bracelet.  Examine  them  closely  if 
you  can  on  the  pretense  of  checking 
them  for  some  purpose  or  other. 
You  should  be  able  to  tell  which 
has  the  transmitter  hidden  in  it 
without  exciting  her  suspicion.  You 
could  pretend  to  be  merely  admiring 
your  wares.  Later  on  you  can  let 
us  know  which  item  you  suspect." 

"I  will  make  an  attempt  if  you 
like,"  Mei  Wong  said.  "But  I  can- 
not promise  to  solve  your  mystery." 

SO  IT  WAS  that  two  days  later 
Mr.  Wong  arrived  at  the  luxu- 
rious apartment  of  Miss  Anna  Lee 
for  the  first  of  several  sittings  for 
his  portrait.  The  gracious  Chinese 
girl  had  been  most  obliging  and 
worked  him  into  her  schedule  al- 
though she  admitted  to  being  very 
busy. 

Mei  Wong  arrived  in  one  of  his 
immaculate  white  linen  suits  and 
wearing  his  usual  Panama  hat.  He 
sat  nervously  in  the  plain  chair  of 
the  big  studio  while  the  petite  and 
lovely  Anna  Lee  studied  him  from 
her  stand  before  the  blank  canvas 
that  was  to  bear  his  likeness. 
Anna  Lee  smiled  at  him.  "I  am 


flattered  that  you  have  decided  to 
let  me  do  a  study  of  you." 

"Your  fame  has  spread  so  quick- 
ly," Mei  Wong  said.  "I  believe  you 
have  done  the  British  Consul,  along 
with  some  of  the  city's  most  promi- 
nent businessmen  and  several  of  the 
United   States'    consular   officers." 

The  slim  Chinese  beauty  nodded. 
"Yes.  Many  of  the  foreign  colony 
have  come  to  me." 

Mr.  Wong  sat  perspiring  freely 
as  Anna  Lee  went  slowly  about  her 
work.  During  most  of  the  time  she 
smoked,  daintily  holding  a  long 
cigarette  holder  in  one  hand  and 
sketching  with  the  other.  Several 
times  she  came  close  to  Mei  Wong 
to  pose  him. 

During  one  of  these  moments  he 
seized  the  opportunity  to  closely 
study  both  the  bracelet  and  locket 
which  she  was  wearing.  He  eyed  her 
questioningly  as  he  asked,  "Is  it 
not  rather  foolish  to  wear  such 
valuables  at  your  work?" 

She  laughed  lightly.  "No.  It 
makes  me  appear  more  exotic  to  my 
subjects.  Wearing  these  pieces  is 
good  advertising." 

Mei  Wong  had  other  thoughts  on 
the  matter,  but  he  did  not  argue 
with  the  beautiful  spy.  Inspector 
Banner  jee  had  arranged  to  meet 
him  at  the  studio  and  drive  him 
back  to  his  hotel.  He  was  glad  when 
he  finally  heard  the  doorbell  of  the 
apartment. 

"That  will  be  my  friend  to  pick 
me  up  and  take  me  home,"  he  said. 

"Of  course,"  Anna  Lee  smiled  at 
him  and  putting  down  her  crayon 
went  to  answer  the  door.  A  few 
minutes    later    she    returned    with 
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Inspector  Bannerjee  following  her, 
and  a  rather  puzzled  expression  on 
her  pretty  face.  "I  did  not  know 
the  inspector  was  your  close  friend," 
she  said  warily. 

Mei  Wong  smiled.  ''We  have  been 
the  best  of  friends  for  some  years," 
he  assured  her. 

Inspector  Bannerjee  nodded. 
"Mr.  Wong  and  I  have  many  similar 
interests,"  he  said. 

"Indeed?"  Anna  Lee  said  rather 
haughtily.  She  puffed  at  the  ciga- 
rette in  the  long  holder  in  a  nervous 
fashion,  and  at  the  same  time 
seemed  to  involuntarily  lift  a  hand 
to  her  locket. 

Mei  Wong  gave  the  inspector  a 
knowing  glance.  "I  believe  I  can 
be  of  some  help,"  he  said. 

The  inspector  nodded,  his  eyes 
on  the  locket.  "I  think  I  follow 
you,"  he  agreed. 

Anna  Lee  looked  puzzled  and 
exhaled  clouds  of  smoke  as  she  stood 
between  the  two  men.  She  seemed 


ready  to  bolt  from  the  room  at  any 
second. 

"I  doubt  if  you  do,"  Mei  Wong 
said  gently.  "Since  I  think  it  will 
be  Miss  Lee's  cigarette  holder  that 
will  interest  you  most." 

The  inspector  snatched  the  girl's 
wrist  before  she  could  get  out  of  the 
room  and  then  struggled  with  her 
to  get  the  holder.  When  he  had  it  in 
his  own  hands,  he  unscrewed  it  to 
reveal  the  tiny  transmitter.  Mean- 
while the  girl  watched  with  sullen 
face  and  blazing,  angry  eyes. 

"How  did  you  know?"  the  inspec- 
tor asked. 

The  old  man  sighed.  "It  was 
simple.  She  wore  the  locket  and 
bracelet  to  misdirect  you.  When 
she  came  close  I  noticed  the  heavy 
nicotine  stains  on  her  fingers.  It 
became  obvious  to  me  that  she 
ordinarily  did  not  use  a  cigarette 
holder.  Hence  she  must  be  using  it 
for  a  special  reason  when  painting: 
To  conceal  the  transmitter."    ■■ 


"Green,  yellow,  red,  red,  yellow,  green ...  I  wish  it  would  make 
up  its  mind!" 
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After  the  ceremony  the  minister  presents  the  tape  to  the  joyous  young  couple  to 
help  them  recall  very  often  their  exchange  of  vows. 


Matitbl  &wk  at  tk 
Cktf/tcli  un  tfct  W'lihwi 

By  Henry  N.  Ferguson 


FRANK  Abbott  stolidly  guided 
his  tractor  down  the  long  rows 
of  corn  that  turned  his  acres  near 
Nashua,  Iowa,   into  a  shimmering 


green  sea.  Suddenly  on  the  clear 
morning  air  came  the  insistent  ring- 
ing of  a  bell  from  the  nearby  country 
church,  the  universal  signal  through- 
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While  performing  a  wedding  ceremony, 
The  Reverend  Glenn  Utterback  tapes 
the  service  at  the  Church  in  the  Wild- 
wood  and  gives  each  couple  a  recording 
to  remember  the  occasion. 


out  rural  America  heralding  an 
emergency  and  calling  to  neighbors 
for  help. 

But    Abbott    did    not    stop    his 


tractor  and  chase  off  to  lend  a  hand. 

"Just  another  wedding,"  he  mut- 
tered under  his  breath,  and  held 
his   tractor   on   its   steady    course. 

And  so  it  was.  The  ringing  bell 
was  being  tolled  at  the  Church  in 
the  Wildwood,  immortalized  a  cen- 
tury ago  in  music,  and  now  famous 
for  another  reason.  During  the  past 
one  hundred  years  more  than  70,000 
couples  from  all  over  the  United 
States  and  Canada  have  come  to 
this  rustic  chapel  to  exchange  their 
marriage  vows.  In  fact,  this  tiny 
church  is  as  famous  for  its  weddings 
as  the  Little  Church  Around  the 
Corner  in  New   York  City. 

The  church  really  came  into  its 
own  as  a  popular  marriage  shrine 
in  1929  when  the  Reverend  William 
Kent  arrived  as  pastor.  During  the 
next  eleven  years  he  performed 
nearly  10,000  marriage  ceremonies. 
Besides  reading  the  marriage  rites, 
he  began  a  tradition  still  in  practice, 
that  of  playing  the  Little  Brown 
Church  in  the  Vale  on  the  old  reed 
organ,  using  the  song  for  both  the 
processional  and  the  recessional.  In 
1940,  Pastor  Fred  Hanscom  began 
a  twelve-year  tenure  of  service  in 
the  little  church  and  he  also  pre- 
sided at  the  uniting  of  some  10,000 
couples  in  marriage. 

The  tiny  church  seems  to  thrust 
a  wondrous  spell  into  the  lives  of 
those  who  are  wed  here,  and  the 
remarkable  man  who  now  waves  its 
magic  wand  of  happiness  over  the 
marital  destiny  of  thousands  of 
young  people  each  year  is  Glenn 
Utterback,  pastor  of  the  church 
since  1952.  For  some  indefinable 
reason,  a  marriage  certificate  from 
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the  Church  in  the  Wildwood  seems 
to  carry  with  it  an  almost  positive 
guarantee  of  lifelong  happiness  for 
the  couple  involved.  While  through- 
out the  United  States  one  marriage 
in  four  ends  in  the  divorce  courts, 
it  is  rare  indeed  for  a  couple  to 
dissolve  the  partnership  that  has 
been  sanctified  in  the  "Wildwood" 
church. 

FEW  MEN  are  better  equipped 
to  give  advice  on  a  successful 
marriage  than  Pastor  Utterback.  A 
onetime  radio  announcer  in  Chicago, 
the  55  year-old  minister  has  per- 
formed more  than  30,000  marriage 
ceremonies  during  his  career.  He  is 
an  intensely  devout  man,  imbued 
with  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility 
for  insuring  the  happiness  of  the 
many  couples  he  unites  in  marriage 
each  year.  He  is  completely  dedi- 
cated to  the  task  of  arming  them 
with  weapons  that  will  prevent 
their  becoming  trapped  in  the  pit- 
falls that  inevitably  threaten  the 
wedded  bliss  of  all  neophyte  couples. 
Two  things  he  makes  available 
to  each  pair  of  newlyweds.  One  is 
a  tape  recording  of  the  entire 
ceremony.  With  it  goes  the  admoni- 
tion that  at  any  time  their  marital 
trail  becomes  a  bit  rocky,  they 
simply  sit  down  together  and  replay 
the  tape.  Down  through  the  years 
these  recordings  have  proved  their 
value  many  times. 

Take  the  case  of  Jean  and  Robert 
Ashton,  which  is  not  their  real 
names.  The  Ashtons,  married  three 
years  previously  at  the  Little  Brown 
Church  in  the  Vale,  were  nearing 
the  end  of  their  domestic  tranquility. 


There  was  no  longer  happiness  and 
congeniality  in  the  home;  continual 
bickering,  usually  over  minor  things, 
had  become  a  way  of  life. 

One  night  after  a  particularly 
bitter  squabble,  Jean  suddenly  re- 
membered something— a  roll  of  for- 
gotten tape  buried  deep  in  a  bureau 
drawer.  On  impulse  she  dug  it  out, 
fitted  it  on  to  the  recorder,  and 
quietly  placed  the  instrument  on  the 
table  in  the  living  room  where  her 
husband  was  reading.  As  the  first 
strains  of  The  Little  Brown  Church 
in  the  Vale  spilled  across  the  room, 
Robert  laid  aside  his  paper.  Silently 
the  two  of  them  listened  to  a  com- 
plete playback  of  their  wedding 
ceremony.  In  their  minds  were  con- 
jured up  visions  of.  the  quiet  vale 
in  which  nestled  the  rustic  little 
church— with  its  stubby  belfry, 
ancient  box  pews,  exquisite  altar 
and  artistically  papered  walls  cov- 
ered with  framed  photographs.  And 
they  recalled  the  pastor's  advice  to 
experience  again  the  beauty  of  the 
ceremony  and  the  pledges  of  their 
marriage  vows  should  adversity 
ever  come  into  their  wedded  life. 

When  the  playback  was  finished, 
Jean  was  sobbing  softly  and  Robert, 
his  arms  about  his  wife,  was  doing 
his  best  to  comfort  her.  Then  they 
did  a  thing  they  had  not  practiced 
for  a  long  time.  Slipping  to  their 
knees  in  humble  prayer,  they  gave 
heartfelt  thanks  that  Glenn  Utter- 
back  had  looked  down  the  years  and 
brought  them  this  moment  of  reve- 
lation. 

The  Reverend  Utterback  deplores 
the  increasing  divorce  rate  in  this 
country.  He  feels  that  the  remedy 
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is  really  very  simple:  a  realistic 
application  of  the  natural  laws  of 
love  and  marriage  — physical,  spirit- 
ual, economic,  and  psychological. 
As  a  consequence,  he  has  developed 
some  time-tested  rules  for  a  happy 
marriage  which  he  likes  to  pass  on 
to  the  young  couples  who  kneel  be- 
fore him.  Much  of  this  wisdom  and 
many  of  the  ingredients  he  mixes 
in  his  recipe  for  a  successful  union 
have  been  garnered  from  his  own 
three  decades  of  marital  compati- 
bility. He  delights  in  sharing  his 
down-to-earth  convictions  with  the 
hundreds  of  couples  who  repeat 
their  marriage  vows  in  the  Little 
Brown  Church  each  year. 


H 


ERE  are  his  simple  rules  for 
a  happy  married  life: 


1.  Go  to  church  together. 

2.  If  you  can't  afford  it,  do  with- 
out it. 

3.  Live  together  in  your  own  quar- 
ters, even  if  it's  humble  and  small. 
Do  not  live  with  relatives. 

4.  Stick  by  each  other  irrespective 
of  whatever  may  happen  in  your 
lives. 

5.  Forgive  and  be  kind  when  mis- 
takes are  made.  You  will  hurt  each 
other  by  mistakes  made  in  your 
adjustments,  but  never  be  guilty  of 
hurting  one  another  intentionally. 

6.  Have  a  common  accounting  of 
all  your  finances. 

7.  Pray  together.  With  God  as 
your  helper  you  cannot  fail. 


One  night  a  few  years  ago,  a 
young  couple  was  sitting  at  home 
and  for  some  reason  their  discussion 


turned  to  the  day  of  their  marriage 
in  the  little  church  near  Nashua. 
Suddenly  the  wife  remarked: 
"Wouldn't  it  be  nice  if  we  could 
get  some  of  the  couples  together 
that  Rev.  Utterback  has  married 
for  a  reunion?"  They  wrote  some 
letters  and  the  idea  became  a  reality. 

Now,  each  year,  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  August,  the  church  is 
host  to  a  festive  "Celebration  of 
Marriage"  fete.  Hundreds  of 
"alumni"  return  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  to  take  part  in  the  oc- 
casion. They  sing  old  hymns,  have 
a  huge  picnic  in  the  shade  of  the 
wildwood,  renew  their  marriage 
vows,  and  listen  once  again  to  the 
sage  remarks  of  the  man  who  united 
them  in  marriage. 

Probably  the  greatest  tribute  to 
the  success  which  pastor  Utterback 
enjoys  as  a  marriage  counselor  and 
friend  of  the  newlyweds  comes  each 
Christmas  when  a  multitude  of  mail 
bags  containing  letters  and  cards 
arrive,  each  bearing  its  own  personal 
message  of  thanks  for  the  magic 
prescription  once  presented  them  as 
a  guideline  for  a  happy  and  suc- 
cessful marriage. 

The  pastor  is  well  aware  that 
some  things  never  go  out  of  date. 
Consequently,  even  though  in  this 
space  age  the  eyes  of  the  young  may 
be  on  the  stars,  he  knows  that 
these  same  youngsters  insist  on  a 
formula  for  insuring  their  marital 
happiness  that  is  based  on  unim- 
peachable principles.  Such  an  old- 
fashioned  recipe  is  exactly  what  Mr. 
Utterback  attempts  to  pass  on  to 
them  at  the  Church  in  the  Wild- 
wood.  ■  ■ 
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The  artist  worked  with  the  architect,  Richard  G.  Hart,  to  portray  on  the  drawing 
board  the  Center  just  as  it  really  looks  today,  except  for  the  lawns  and  the 
shrubbery.  It  is  in  a  lovely  wooded  area. 


QmSkrfkuL  j\(L^Mh 


Open  Qvuwjmjil a  CjA 


By  Charles  D.  Martin 


SEVENTH-DAY  ADVENTIST 
servicemen  stationed  near  the 
nation's  capital  will  be  able  to  use 
the  church's  new  $200,000  service- 
men's center  in  suburban  Takoma 
Park,  which  officially  opened  Febru- 
ary 28,  1968. 

Church  officials  from  the  denomi- 
nation's headquarters  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  along  with  high  ranking 
military  officers  and  300  guests 
attended  the  opening.  Clark  Smith, 


director  of  the  National  Service 
Organization  and  the  denomi- 
nation's representative  on  the 
General  Commission  on  Chaplains 
and  Armed  Forces  Personnel,  acted 
as  master  of  ceremonies.  Chaplain 
(MG)  Francis  L.  Sampson,  Chief 
of  Chaplains,  United  States  Army, 
gave  the  opening  address.  He  chose 
as  his  title  "Let's  Count  Our 
Blessings."  Others  attending  from 
the  military  services  were  Chaplain 
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Mr.  Robert  H.  Pierson,  World  Leader  for  the  Seventh-day  Adventists  Church, 
officially  dedicated  the  Center  for  service  to  God  and  Country. 


Chaplain  (Major  General)  Francis  L.  Sampson,  Chief  of  Army  Chaplains,  was 
the  guest  speaker  at  the  dedicatory  service  for  the  Center. 
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(COL)  George  T.  Casey,  Director 
of  the  Plans,  Programs,  and  Poli- 
cies Division  of  the  office  of  the 
Chief  of  Chaplains,  U.S.  Army,  and 
Chaplain  (LTC)  Wayne  E.  Rowland 
of  the  Personnel  Division  of  the 
office  of  the  Chief  of  Chaplains, 
U.S.  Air  Force.  Also  representing 
the  Air  Force  was  LTC  Sanford 
Graves,  a  member  of  the  Seventh- 
day  Adventist  church,  who  inci- 
dentally spent  many  hours  working 
on  the  center  as  it  was  being  built. 

A  bus  transported  GI's  from 
nearby  Fort  Detrick,  Maryland, 
from  which  most  of  the  men  will 
come  to  use  the  center.  Acting  Com- 
mander of  the  U.S.  Army  Medical 
Unit,  COL  William  R.  Beisel,  MC, 
and  LTC  Orlyn  Oestereich,  MSC, 
Adjutant,  represented  this  section. 
The  first  sergeant  of  the  unit,  George 
Redinger,  also  attended. 

Overlooking  a  wooded  park,  the 
modern  facility  provides  a  large 
lounge  with  a  massive  stone  fire- 
place, a  kitchen-snack  bar,  de- 
votional room,  library,  an  office 
and  apartment  for  the  civilian 
chaplain.  There  are  sleeping  accom- 
modations for  sixty  men,  and  four 
guest  rooms  for  married  couples. 

"This  is  only  one  of  several  centers 
which  the  church  has  provided  for 
its  military  personnel,"  stated  Di- 
rector Clark  Smith.  "Similar  centers 
are  located  in  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
and  Frankfurt,  Germany.  A  center 
is  planned  for  Okinawa  to  serve  the 
Adventist  military  personnel  sta- 
tioned there  or  for  those  who  will 
pass  through  on  their  way  to  Viet- 
nam." 

Currently   there   are   about   250 


Bunks  like  this  provide  sleeping 
facilities  for  servicemen  of  the  de- 
nomination while  visiting  in  the  area 
of  the  new  Center. 

Seventh-day  Adventist  military 
personnel  in  the  Washington  area. 
Most  Adventist  youth  serve  in  the 
armed  forces  as  noncombatants, 
usually  as  medics.  Thirty-five  have 
been  killed  in  Vietnam.  ■  ■ 


PHOTO  CREDITS 
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What  Jt*  Ceurage'i 


? 


By  Kermit  Shelby 


HOW  DO  you  define  courage? 
Courage  is  staying  power  when  the  results  are  uncertain. 

Courage  is  daring  to  give  our  best  effort,  even  though  we  do  not 
feel  like  making  an  effort. 

Courage  is  daring  to  do. 

Courage  is  the  spirit  behind  the  doing,  the  manner  in  which  a 
thing  is  done. 

Courage  is  that  inner  bracing  of  ourselves  to  withstand  harsh 
jolts  and  disappointments,  then  going  ahead  without  feeling  sorry 
for  ourselves. 

Courage  is  stamina  in  the  face  of  danger,  of  pain,  or  when  the 
things  we  reach  for  seem  hopeless. 

Courage  is  the  ability  that  allows  a  hungry  man  to  whistle  on 
an  empty  stomach. 

And  sometimes  courage  is  the  ability  to  keep  on  with  our  task,  to 
do  the  work  that  needs  doing,  even  when  our  hearts  are  heavy  with 
lost  hope  or  new  sorrow. 

Courage  is  the  attitude  of  never-say-die  in  a  spirit  that  may 
be  sore,  drooping,  or  even  crushed. 

Courage  is  believing  that  God  is  still  our  friend  when  mankind 
has  deserted  us. 

Courage  is  looking  away  from  our  present  trouble  while  we 
get  lost  admiring  the  stars. 

Courage  is  steering  toward  a  visionary  beyond,  through  choppy, 
storm-tossed  seas. 

Courage  is  admitting  our  own  weakness,  while  believing  we  can 
travel  toward  strength. 
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Courage  is  respect  for  the  positive,  especially  when  we  are 
being  hindered  by  the  negative. 

Courage  is  a  prisoner  looking  through  the  bars  of  his  cell,  seeing 
grass  and  sunlight,  and  gaining  strength  through  looking  forward 
to  the  time  when  he  will  be  free  to  join  these  things. 

Courage  is  awareness  that  God  watches,  that  he  sees  all,  and 
he  cares  for  each  one  of  us,  individually. 

Courage  is  fear  that  has  said  its  prayers. 

And  after  the  worst  has  happened,  courage  is  turning  our  face 
upward  and  saying  thankfully,  "There  is  always  God."  ■■ 


A  Veu>  Start 


I  will  start  anew  this  morning  with  a  higher,  fairer  creed; 

I  will  cease  to  stand  complaining  of  my  ruthless  neighbor's  greed 

I  will  cease  to  sit  repining  while  my  duty's  call  is  clear; 

I  will  waste  no  moment  whining,  and  my  heart  shall  know  no  fear. 

I  will  look  sometimes  about  me  for  the  things  that  merit  praise; 
I  will  search  for  hidden  beauties  that  elude  the  grumbler's  gaze. 
I  will  try  to  find  contentment  in  the  paths  that  I  must  tread; 
I  will  cease  to  have  resentment  when  another  moves  ahead. 

I  will  not  be  swayed  by  envy  when  my  rival's  strength  is  shown; 

I  will  not  deny  his  merit,  but  I'll  strive  to  prove  my  own; 

I  will  try  to  see  the  beauty  spread  before  me,  rain  or  shine; 

I  will  cease  to  preach  your  duty,  and  be  more  concerned  with  mine. 

—  From  Church  Management 
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lift  Ip  lour  Heart 


If  a  man  is  not  bigger  than  the  work  that  he  does,  he  is  too  small 
for  it.  — Roy  Pearson  in  Think. 

What  is  it  about  human  nature  that  makes  it  easier  to  break  a 
commandment  than  a  habit?— Burton  Hillis  in  Better  Homes  & 
Gardens. 

Too  many  present-day  Christians  prefer  a  contour  chair  to  a 
cross  in  a  time  that  calls  for  daring  Christian  living.  — Ray  W. 
Ragsdale  in  Houston  Times. 

Pray  for  a  faith  that  will  not  shrink  when  it  is  washed  in  the 
waters  of  affliction.  — Ernest  M.  Wadsworth  in  Christian  Observer. 

No  amount  of  good  deeds  can  make  us  good  persons.  We  must  be 
good  before  we  can  do  good.  — Chester  Pennington  in  Christian 
Observer. 

Everyone  becomes  discontented  if  he  ignores  his  blessings  and 
looks  only  at  his  burdens.— Megiddo  Message. 

A  true  friend  is  one  in  whom  we  have  confidence  and  to  whom  we 
will  listen.  — K.  Alvin  Pitt  in  Arkansas  Baptist. 

The  things  that  count  most  cannot  be  counted.  —  Ethical  Outlook. 

If  you  look  back  too  much,  you  will  soon  be  heading  in  that 
direction.  —  Grit. 

God  did  not  write  solo  parts  for  very  many  of  us.  He  expects 
us  to  be  participants  in  the  great  symphony  of  life.  — Donald  H. 
Tippett  in  Methodists  Make  News. 

Good  ideas  are  subjected  to  solitary  confinement  when  they  get 
into  an  empty  head.  —  Grit. 

Where  all  think  alike,  no  one  thinks  very  much.  — Walter  Lippman 
in  Rotarian. 
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Brief  News  Items 


Church  Population 

Church  membership  is  up  just 
1  percent  over  figures  reported  a 
year  ago,  according  to  latest  in- 
formation compiled  by  the  National 
Council  of  Churches.  The  total 
given  is  125,778,656  compared  to 
124,682,422  recorded  last  year. 

Interested  in  Home  Study? 

A  Directory  of  Accredited  Private 
Home  Study  Schools:  1968  is  avail- 
able for  those  interested  in  home 
study  in  many,  many  subjects  from 
Airline  Training  to  Writing.  Write 
to  National  Home  Study  Council, 
1601 -18th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  20009  for  a  copy. 

Upper  Room  Award 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Franklin  Clark 
Fry,  president  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  America,  has  been  chosen 
to  receive  the  1968  Citation  award 
given  annually  by  The  Upper  Room, 
interdenominational  devotional  guide 
published  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  The 
award  is  to  be  made  at  the  annual 
Citation  Dinner  to  be  held  Sep- 
tember 26  in  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Editor  of  The  Upper  Room,  Dr. 
Wilson  0.  Weldon,  said:  "Dr.  Fry 
was  chosen  to  receive  the  award 
for  his  many  contributions  to  the 
cause  of  World  Christian  Fellow- 
ship." 


50th  Anniversary 

The  United  States  Army  Chaplain 
School,  located  at  Fort  Hamilton, 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  on  March  3, 
1968,  celebrated  its  50th  anniversary. 


SP/5  Bruce  Quay,  Senior  Chaplain's 
Assistant,  5th  Special  Forces  Group 
(Airborne),  1st  Special  Forces,  Vietnam, 
receives  the  Army  Commendation  Medal 
for  outstanding  service  in  Vietnam 
during  1966  and  1967.  Chaplain  (MAJ) 
David  G.  Boyce,  Group  Chaplain,  5th 
Special  Forces  Group,  is  congratulat- 
ing him. 
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Miss  Greer  Kay  Hemphill,  daughter  of 
CPT  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Hemphill, 
was  one  of  the  Cherry  Blossom 
Princesses  at  the  Cherry  Blossom 
Festival  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
As  Summer  Jubilee  Queen,  the  daughter 
of  Navy  Chaplain  Hemphill  will  tour 
major  cities  inviting  individuals  and 
groups  to  visit  Washington.  The  princess 
attended  West  Virginia  Wesleyan 
College,  graduated  in  nursing  from 
American  University,  and  is  now  study- 
ing art  with  the  goal  of  being  a  medical 
illustrator. 


AFWL  Poetry  Contest 

The  Armed  Forces  Writers  League 
is  conducting  its  annual  poetry 
competition.  Poems  not  previously 
published  and  not  over  36  lines  in 
length  on  the  following  categories— 
patriotism,    military    life,    nature, 
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humor,  life  on  the  home  front, 
limericks,  and  citizenship  —  may  be 
entered.  Contest  closes  September 
1st,  1968.  Mail  to  AFWL  Poetry 
Chairman,  P.  0.  Box  5127,  Alexan- 
dria, Va.  22305. 

The  Editor  Visits  Europe 

From  April  8  to  April  29th  it  was 
my  privilege  to  visit  with  chaplains 
and  military  personnel  in  London, 
Brussels,  Frankfurt,  Heidelberg, 
Wiesbaden,  Berlin,  Pisa,  and 
Madrid.  We  talked  about  my 
favorite  subject-THE  LINK- 
and  the  chaplains  gave  me  all  kinds 
of  ideas  for  study  articles  for  future 
issues  of  the  magazine.  To  all  chap- 
lains and  military  personnel  who 
were  so  kind  and  helpful  to  us  (my 
wife  went  along),  we  send  greetings 
and  a  hearty  thank  you.  — L.P.F. 


An  exchange  of  hats  between  this 
charming  9-year-old  student  at  the 
Stella  Maris  School,  Da  Nang  East, 
Vietnam,  and  Chaplain  Kenneth  L. 
Hodder,  Naval  Mobile  Construction 
Battalion  133,  occurred  during  a  Viet- 
namese-and  English-swapping  talk 
session. 


A  Little  Kindness 

Quang  Tri-Call  him  "Charlie" 
for  that  is  what  he  was— a  Viet 
Cong.  He  was  28  and  ragged, 
seemingly  shell-shocked.  He  was 
prone  to  sudden  outbursts,  dirty 
and  unkempt.  Then  a  detail  from 
USN  MCB  Ten/PAO  decided  to 
try  to  help  Charlie.  They  began  to 
see  him  as  a  human  being,  now 
beaten,  alone,  afraid;  and  they 
treated  him  with  kindness— a  cup  of 
hot  chocolate,  a  new  set  of  clothes, 
a  tub  of  hot  water  and  lots  of  soap 
for  a  bath.  Charlie's  room  is  quiet 
now.  Perhaps  in  his  own  way  he 
knows  he  has  found  friends;  and  the 
Men  of  Ten  have  done  more  than 
just  rehabilitate  the  hospital  at 
Quang  Tri  City.  — Condensed  from 
a  Release  by  J03  A.F.  Kuhn. 

Task  Force  on  Alcoholism 

A  35-member  task  force  on  Alco- 
holism has  been  established  by  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  to 
to  explore  and  help  shape  a  national 
policy  on  problem  drinking  and 
alcoholism.  Church  officials,  public 
health  and  social  welfare  experts, 
have  met  and  will  continue  to  meet 
to  explore  this  important  area  of 
concern  in  the  U.S.A. 

Family  Life  Book  Awards 

Two  books  have  shared  the  1967 
Family  Life  Book  Award  of  the 
Child  Study  Association  of  America. 
They  are  Children  of  Crisis  by 
Robert  Coles  and  The  Drifters, 
edited  by  Eleanor  Pavenstedt.  Both 
books  are  published  by  Little, 
Brown  and  Co.  Dr.  Coles'  book 
has  been  called  "a  moving  docu- 


Cadet  Chaplains  of  the  Air  Force 
Academy  recently  completed  the  first 
"Days  of  Faith"  program,  a  concerted 
effort  to  bring  into  focus  the  place  of 
religion  in  the  Academy's  daily  life. 
Cooperating  religious  leaders  in  the 
5 -day  program  were  congratulated  by 
LG  Thomas  S.  Moorman,  Academy 
Superintendent.  L-R:  The  Rev.  Dennis 
Burke,  Professor  of  Theology  at  the 
University  of  San  Francisco,  Catholic 
guest  leader;  Dr.  Donald  W.  Cole, 
Dean  of  Students  at  Fuller  Theological 
Seminary,  Pasadena,  Protestant  guest 
leader;  General  Moorman;  Dr.  Max 
Vorspan,  Provost  of  the  University  of 
Judaism,  Jewish  guest  leader. 

mentation  of  the  impact  of  segre- 
gation upon  the  people,  especially 
the  children,  of  the  South."  The 
Drifters  reports  on  a  study  of 
deprived  families  in  Boston. 

Methodists-EUB  Unite 

April  23  was  a  historic  day  for 
the  Evangelical  United  Brethren 
and  Methodist  Churches,  which 
became  the  United  Methodist 
Church  during  a  uniting  service 
at  the  Dallas  Memorial  Auditorium, 
Dallas,  Tex. 
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Aug.  1  World  War  I  began  by  the  declaration  of  war  against  Russia  1914. 

Aug.  1  Colorado:  39th  state  admitted  to  the  Union  1876. 

Aug.  1-31.  Maine  State  Art  Festival.  State  Office  Bldg.,  Augusta,  Maine. 

Aug.  4.  9th  Sunday  after  Pentecost. 

Aug.  4.  Coast  Guard  Day.  Celebration  of  178th  anniversary. 

Aug.  4-10.  National  Greeting  Card  Week. 

Aug.  5-10.  National  Smile  Week. 

Aug.  6.  Transfiguration  Day. 

Aug.  6.  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson's  birthday.  Born  this  day  1809. 

Aug.  7.  War  Department  created  by  the  Act  of  August  7,  1789. 

Aug.  10.    Herbert  C.  Hoover's  Birthday.  36th  President  of  the  U.S.  Born 

this  day  in  1874. 
Aug.  10.  Smithsonian  Institution  established  1846. 
Aug.  10-11.  Missouri:   24th   state   to   be   admitted   into    the    Union    1821. 

Missouri  State  Fair,  Sedalia,  Missouri. 
Aug.  11.  10th  Sunday  after  Pentecost. 

Aug.  14.  Victory  Day  or  V.J.  Day  commemorates  victory  over  Japan  in  1945. 
Aug.  14.  Atlantic  Charter  Day.  Charter  signed  by  Roosevelt  and  Churchill 

on  this  day  in  1941. 
Aut.  15.  Panama  Canal  officially  opened  to  the  commerce  of  the  world  1914. 
Aug.  15.  Sir  Walter  Scott's  birthday.  Born  this  day  in  1771. 
Aug.  17.  Davy  Crockett's  birthday.  Born  this  day  in  1786. 
Aug.  18.  11th  Sunday  after  Pentecost. 
Aug.  19.  National  Aviation  Day. 
Aug.  20.  Benjamin  Harrison's  birthday.  23rd  President  of  the   U.S.   born 

this  day  in  1838. 
Aug.  21.  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  began  this  day  in  1858. 
Aug.  22.  Ohio  State  Fair,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Aug.  25.  12th  Sunday  after  Pentecost. 
Aug.  27.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  birthday.  36th  President  of  the  U.S.  Born 

this  day  in  1908. 
Aug.  29.  Naval  Air  Reserve  Aviation  52nd  anniversary. 


SOME  MORE  DATES:  Aug.  8-11.  Inter-Tribal  Indian  Ceremonial, 
Gallup,  N.  Mex.  Aug.  8-10.  Toastmasters  International  Convention, 
Miami  Beach,  Fla.  Aug.  9-11.  Maryland  Clam  Festival,  Annapolis,  Md. 
Aug.  20-24.  Arapaho  Indian  Pow  Wow,  Watonga,  Okla.  Aug.  20-25. 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  Celebration,  Hershey,  Pa.  Aug.  21.  Admission  Day. 
Hawaii  became  50th  state  in  1959. 
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THROUGHOUT  this  issue  of  THE  LINK,  you  will  find  four 
articles  prepared  not  only  for  individual  reading,  but  also  for 
group  discussion  and  for  lay  leaders'  helps. 

I.  I  DECLARE  MY  FAITH 

1.  A  Catholic  Affirmation  (page  5) 

What  reasons  does  Father  Carroll  give  for  being  a  Catholic? 
What  part  did  his  schooling,  his  home,  play  in  his  being  a 
Catholic?  What  are  the  basic  tenets  to  the  Catholic  faith? 
How  has  the  Catholic  faith  helped  soldiers? 

2.  A  Jewish  Affirmation  (page  8) 

What  reasons  does  Rabbi  Eichhorn  give  for  his  Jewish  faith? 
What  is  Rabbi  Eichhorn's  belief  about  God?  According  to 
him  what  is  the  special  role  of  the  Jewish  religion?  What 
is  the  relation  of  Judaism  and  Christianity? 

3.  A  Protestant  Affirmation  (page  12) 

What  reasons  does  Professor  Oates  give  for  being  a  Protestant? 
How  did  Dr.  Oates'  background  shape  his  thinking?  Why  is 
prayer  so  central  to  his  faith?  What  view  of  Jesus  does  Wayne 
Oates  hold? 

II.  CAN  WE  STILL  BELIEVE  IN  PRAYER  (page  33) 

If  you  say  yes,  give  your  reasons.  What  is  prayer?  What  emphasis 
does  the  Bible  give  to  prayer?  What  do  we  learn  from  the  Lord's 
Prayer?  What  do  we  learn  from  the  prayer-life  of  Jesus?  What 
does  Paul  teach  about  prayer?  What  is  the  relation  of  science 
and  prayer?  How  effective  are  the  different  kinds  of  prayer? 
What  aids  help  us  to  pray  more  effectively? 

Why  not  think  about  and  put  into  words  your  own  affirmation  of 
faith?  What  do  you  think  about  God,  Jesus,  the  Holy  Spirit,  prayer? 
Is  religion  a  personal  relationship  with  God,  or  a  people  striving 
for  a  national  social  conscience? 
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Dear  and  Glorious  Physician  by  Taylor  Caldwell.  Bantam  Books,  Inc.  271  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10016.  7th  printing:  1968.  $1.25. 

A  tremendously  inspiring  word  portrait  of  Saint  Luke,  beautifully  told. 
Many  people  consider  it  to  be  Miss  Caldwell's  greatest  novel. 

Human  Rights  &  Fundamental  Freedoms  in  Your  Community  by  Stanley  I.  Stuber. 
Association  Press,  291  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10007.  95  cents. 

This  year,  1968,  is  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the  UN  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  Each  chapter  of  this  little  book  deals  with  one 
particular  phase  of  the  Declaration  and  its  implementation.  Fine  for  individual 
reading  as  well  as  discussion  groups. 

The  Gospel  According  to  Peanuts  by  Robert  L.  Short.  Bantam  Books,  Inc.  271 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10016.  75  cents. 

"Why,"  as  Linus  observes  when  Lucy  wishes  he  had  never  been  born,  "the 
theological  implications  alone  are  staggering!"  Indeed,  the  theological  implications 
in  Charles  M.  Schulz's  popular  comic  strip  are  staggering!  And  through  Peanuts, 
Schulz  has  done  a  lot  of  popular  preaching.  Short  saw  this  and  has  gone  through 
all  Schulz's  cartoon  strips  and  comes  up  with  this  magnificent  book  on  Peanuts' 
gospel.  It  is  remarkably  well  done. 

The  Christian  Stake  in  Science  by  Robert  E.  D.  Clark.  Moody  Press,  820  N.  LaSalle 
St.,  Chicago,  111.  60610.  $3.50. 

Religious  and  secular  thinking  are  not  incongruous;  if  there  are  no  links 
between  them  then  links  must  be  restored.  Dr.  Clark  bases  his  thinking  in  this 
book  on  historical  fact,  current  science,  and   religious   affirmation. 

Living  the  Great  Adventure.  Edited  by  Richard  Engquist.  Word  Books,   Waco, 
Texas.  1967.  $3.50. 

30  true  stories  of  crisis  and  discovery  from  the  pages  of  Faith  at  Work. 

How  To  Search  the  Scriptures  by  Lloyd  M.  Perry  and  Robert  D.  Culver.  Baker 
Book  House,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  49506.  1967.  $4.95. 

How  do  you  study  the  Bible?  To  want  to  study  the  Bible  is  not  enough;  one 
must  know  how.  The  unique  thing  about  this  book  are  the  personal  testimonies 
by  individuals  on  how  they  study  the  Bible. 

"Man  is  heir  to  the  wisdom  of  the  ages  to  be  found  within  the  covers  of 
great  books,"  said  one  of  our  wise  men  long  ago,  and  yet,  surprisingly,  many 
people  of  today  never  open  a  book. 
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Sound  Off! 


(Continued  from  page  4) 


Likes  "Lift  Up  Your  Heart" 

Greetings  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ.  I  received  my 
April  copy  of  THE  LINK  and  got  the  bill  for  the  year.  The  first  thing  I  look 
for  in  the  magazine  is  "Lift  Up  Your  Heart."  I  always  read  that  first  before  I  go 
on  to  read  the  other.    Enclosed   find   $3.00   for   the   year's   subscription. 

-PFC  Patrick  J.  Cortez,  RA  10126570,  Bn.  Maint.  Hq.  Co.,  24th  Engr.  Bn., 
APO  New  York  09696 

Send  THE  LINK  Home 

I  do  like  your  magazine  THE  LINK  very  much.  I  would  like  to  subscribe  for  it. 
(I  am  presently  with  the  U.S.  Air  Force;  soon  to  serve  in  Vietnam.)  I  would  like  my 
wife  to  receive  regular  copies  of  this  very  inspiring  magazine. . . .  THE  LINK  has 
most  assuredly  been  an  inspiring  part  of  my  life.  Thank  you. 

—  Johnny  L.  Bland,  4014  Coliseum  Drive,  San  Angelo,  Texas  76901 

THE  LINK  Makes  the  Link 

Often  I  have  read  THE  LINK  and  found  it  to  be  an  ideal  consultant  to  those 
troubled  and  spiritual  searching  individuals.  In  the  Army  I  have  discovered  that 
proper  motivation  in  purpose  for  life  and  living  is  essential  for  a  dependable  soldier's 
character.  Here  is  where  LINK  makes  the  link  with  practical  application  to  daily 
living. 

Enclosed  is  $10.00  for  a  two  years'  subscription  to  THE  LINK  with  balance  to 
be  used  at  your  discretion.  For  the  glory  of  God  and  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ. 

-Pvt.  Philip  J.  Hansen,  Rt  11537144,  Co-A,  BN-3,  CL  #189,  USAMEDTC 
Ft.  Sam  Houston,  Texas  78234 

Third  Complimentary  Subscription 

I  would  like  to  have  a  year's  subscription  of  THE  LINK  sent  to  2  Lt  Richard  H. 
Wiedman,  Fort  Riley,  Kansas.  Lt  Wiedman  wants  it  for  his  day  room.  I  am  sure 
it  will  be  enjoyed  by  all.  This  is  the  third  complimentary  subscription  I  have  sent 
to  our  armed  forces  personnel  and  I  know  that  they  enjoy  THE  LINK  as  much  as 
I  do. 

—  Gene  G.  Anders,  29  Longview  Rd.,  Asheville,  N.  C.  28806 

A  Grateful  Reader 

I  have  been  reading  THE  LINK  for  some  years  and  I  think  it  is  a  very  good 
magazine  for  servicemen.  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  receive  one  every  month 
through  the  chapel.  I  know  there  are  some  people  who  are  not  so  fortunate;  so  I'm 
sending  this  money  ($25.00)  to  help  some  of  them  to  get  one  and  to  help  THE  LINK 
also. 

-S/Sgt  Sammie  L.  Houston,  RA  14  486  597,  A  Btry  6th  Bn  (Hawk)  44th  Arty, 
APO  San  Francisco  96271 
(THANK  YOU,  Sergeant,  for  your  thoughtfulness !  And  God  bless  you.  — Editor.) 
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"I  swear  this  day  has  gone  into  extra 
innings." 


A  businessman  was  extremely 
concerned  over  declining  income, 
and  an  acquaintance  told  him  he 
looked  worried. 

"You're  exactly  right,"  the  man 
admitted.  "I'm  booked  solid  on 
worries.  Why  I've  got  so  many 
worries  on  my  mind  that  if  anything 
occurs  today,  it'll  be  10  days  before 
I  can  get  around  to  worrying  about 
it."  —  Tennessee  Motorist. 

A  Texan  visiting  New  York  City 
was  looking  up  at  the  Empire  State 
Building.  A  man  passing  by  said  to 


the  Texan: 

"Some  building,  isn't  it?" 
"Sure  is,"  said  the  Texan.  "Too 

bad  you  didn't  get  to  finish  it."  — 

Builders. 

The  cocky  young  salesman  waited 
long  for  a  bus  on  a  hot  day.  When 
it  finally  pulled  in,  he  remarked  to 
the  driver,  "Well,  howdy,  Noah. 
You  made  it.  Is  the  ark  full?" 

"No,  sir,"  replied  the  driver. 
"We  have  room  for  another  monkey. 
Step  aboard."  —  A  rmstrong  Trap 
Magazine. 

Wife:  "You  look  tired,  dear.  Did 
you  have  a  bad  day  at  the  office?" 

Husband:  "I'll  say,  I  took  an 
aptitude  test,  and,  believe  me,  it's 
a  good  thing  I  own  the  company."  — 
Oral  Hygiene. 

A  sidewalk  interviewer  asked  a 
retired  railroad  man  what  he  thought 
of  two  candidates  for  an  election. 

"When  I  look  at  them,"  the 
retired  man  replied,  "I'm  thankful 
only  one  of  them  can  get  elected."  — 
The  L  &  N  Magazine. 

The  co-ed,  tiring  of  college,  was 
overheard  by  her  roomate  conclud- 
ing her  nightly  prayer  with  this 
modest  appeal: 

"I'm  not  asking  much  for  myself, 
dear  Lord,  but  please  send  my 
mother  a  son-in-law."  — F.  G. 
Kernan  in  Quote. 

"Look  at  the  lovely  ring  John 
has  given  me.  It  fits  beautifully." 

"Yes,  it's  very  nice.  It  was  a  bit 
tight  on  me."—Elberton  Star. 
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